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Making what's 


OUVSNDE 


sell more of what's 


INSIDE 


Q As important to you as color, com- 
position, line, is knowledge of consumers 
and what will make them buy. Because 
our Design Staff knows people, products 
in Canco packages get seen, desired, 
bought. The Canco viewpoint builds sales 


wallop into Canco customers’ containers. 
In buying cans remember: ABILITY to serve 
you weil is as important as the WILL to 
serve you well. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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WEEKLY EX 
BUSINESS WEEK ousiness acriviry 
PRODUCTION 
*% Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av'ge, thousands, 4-week basis) 


* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 
*% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 


TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES Average for the Week 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 100) 


FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep't'g member banks (millions) 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’'g members banks (millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks Herald Tribune) 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av'’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 
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*Preliminary + Revised *Factor in Business Week Index 
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Latest 
Week 


68 
$3,031 
$5,337 


$.93 
$.122 
$34.77 
$.088 
77.4 


$2,459 
$17,370 
$4,533 
$3,556 
$1,011 
$100.94 
$95.01 
1% 
1-1% 


251 


Preceding 
Week 
66.2 


56.9 
$5,209 
1,083 
1,655 


105 
68 
$3,569 
$5,360 


$.95 
$.122 
$34.77 
$.084 
75.9 


$2,459 
$17,397 
$4,540 
$3,557 
$ 997 
$100.30 


Year Average 
Ago 1929-33 
65.1 79.8 


52 
$12,317 
1,119 
1,609 


128 
R6 
$4,1 O8 
$4,968 


$.78 
$.112 
$31.96 
$.100 
75.2 


$1,544 
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rer Firestone Tires are safety 
protected ON THE INSIDE with 
Gum-Dipped High Stretch Cords. 
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BAYAN IG COMENYNT Every fiber and cord is safety locked r 
with rubber, giving greater strength, I 
ze i longer life and greater protection 
aR . C 
dona, against blowouts. , 
{ 
They are safety protected ON THE 
OUTSIDE with deep cut, scientifically 
. a designed tread that grips and holds 
Firestone Tire and muodbe : i. 
noth Wabash, = the road and gives long wear. th 
Pe. The Firestone Service Dealer or qu 
Gentlemen: Service Store in your community will th 
+ . r : 
About three years ago we purchased three inspect your tires, test your battery, - 
Cc cam 1 Vv h erent > ) 
new trucks and each ae eeeeeee See Se cbeee spark plugs and brakes without charge. re 
° res ne howe 1 ng | stone ? g 
ig ot ’ e him today and start reducing pr 
our o i | 
At the end of 14,000 miles of service one y perating expenses. “es 
of the sets of tires were worn out and at 18,000 : re 
miles another set wore out, but on our check up at do 
22,000 the Firestones were still serviceable. we 
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We have standardized on eee Sree ent 
to the exceptional service they have given u - 
— have all of our equipment on Firestones at presente 
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The Business Outlook 


BUSINESS is breathing a bit easier now that Congress has finished 
a record session and the steel strike has been at least temporarily 
shelved. But the air is full of misgivings about summer trade, 
especially July and August, the usual dull months. A cautious spirit 
pervades buyers in every line from steel to clothing. 

Abandonment of price-fixing policies has focused attention on 
one of the most contentious problems arising under the codes. 
Already manufactured products show signs of cracking, though raw 


material prices have climbed to 
new heights. Motor producers 
claim their recent price cuts are 
stimulating desired buying again. 
Even Ford has joined the ranks of 
those catering to the none-too- 
large public pocketbook, and in- 
cidentally making competition 
keener. 


Steel Near Peak 

Steel production, though slightly 
lower than last week, is still close to 
the peak of the year, for second- 
quarter orders must be completed by 
the end of June. Soft coal production 
rose above the holiday week output 
to the 6 million tons level again, 
though tonnage is not quite up to the 
pre-holiday level. Electric power pro- 
duction is rising toward some of the 
best weeks of the year, but cutting 


down the spread from last year each 


week. Chances are that in the next 
2 months, the margin will disappear 
entirely. 


Carloadings Rise 

Carloadings, too, are recovering 
from the holiday setback and bid fair 
to establish new highs in June. There 
are those who say that Mr. Eastman’s 
persistent pleas for greater efficiency 
are resulting in better — of 
freight cars, and hence cutting down 
the number in use. At any rate, 
profitable operations are possible 
when loadings stay above the 600,000 
cars a week level. 


Building Men Hopeful 

The construction industry is hoping 
to have its inning in the last half of 
1934. Certainly Congress has been 
liberal in providing funds for stimu- 
lating this laggard industrial division. 
With road funds, relief funds, and 
government backing of housing loans 
for modernization and construction, 
there is a fair prospect that new life 
may be stirred up in the building field 
upon which so many of the capital 
goods industries depend. In recent 
weeks the lumber industry has been 
under the depressing effects of cus- 
tomary seasonal factors and pro- 
longed labor troubles on the Pacific 
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coast. On the other hand, cement pro- 
duction is steadily increasing as the 
summer months approach. May out- 
put was 37% above a year ago; ship- 
ments 30% higher. 


Labor Still Restless 

Into Secretary Perkins’ hands the 
steel dispute has fallen since the Presi- 
dent is anxious to leave Washington 
and to avoid responsibility such as the 
motor controversy thrust upon him 
earlier this year. Superficially there is 
an air of optimism id the break was 
avoided on June 16, but underneath is 
the ominous determination of the in- 
dustry to yield to nothing that might 
in any way jeopardize the position of 
company unions and the equal deter- 
mination of the Amalgamated to 
secure federally supervised elections 
and majority representation. If these 
matters, difficult to reconcile in the 
present mood of the opposing parties, 
are forced into the courts for final 
action, the uncertainty that has been 
hovering over the steel industry will 
continue. 


Little Forward Buying 

Meanwhile, production continues 
at a good pace, fully 56% of —— 
and shipments are due to expand until 
July 1. U.S. Steel’s May shipment of 
745,063 tons is 16% better than 
April’s, and the highest since May, 
1931. The first week of July is likely 
to see a sharp slump in * mger 3 4 
partly due to the July 4 holiday which 
falls in the middle of the week. For 
the summer months, the industry will 
have to lean heavily on the railroad, 
construction, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries. With higher prices filed for the 
third quarter that are subject to cuts, 
but not increases, there is little in- 
centive for more than hand-to-mouth 
buying. Already motor companies are 
up to their old tricks of offsetting 
their lower price inducements by de- 
manding price concessions from mate- 
rial suppliers. 


Aggressive Automobile Tactics 

That Ford, who desisted from lift- 
ing prices in April, should improve 
his competitive position by making re- 
ductions, reflects the aggressive sell- 


ing tactics of the motor industry. A 
slight dip in May sales induced the 
industry to cast about for immediate 
remedies. Price cuts and new models, 
minus fancy gadgets, are now being 
tried out, presumably with some suc 
cess since production is turning up 
ward. June is now estimated at from 
250,000 to 300,000 units, with fair 
chances for reaching the higher figure 
This would bring the first half of 
1934 above 1.7 million units. 


New Model Plans Guarded 

But plans for 1935 models are still 
carefully guarded, and machine tool 
builders are left guessing as to when 
the downward trend in new orders 
will be stemmed. A policy of watch- 
ful waiting is being tried that will 
result in the customary bunching of 
business as soon as confidence is 
strengthened. Fear of labor difficul- 
ties has not subsided. 


1933 Rail Output Low 

Rail business was meager in 1933, 
despite governmental stimulus. Only 
416,296 tons of rails were produced 
compared with 402,566 in 1932 and 
over 3.2 million tons in the peak year, 
1926. Most encouraging aspect of 
these records is the indication of the 
huge replacement volume needed 
Much of the federally financed rail 
business will be rolled in 1934. May 
freight car awards, according to Steel, 
number 717, a fair total compared 
with recent years but below the 800 
of April. Shipments of locomotives 
in May totaled 34, the highest in over 
2 years. 

Power Production 

Sustained power production is en- 
couraging, though some sections of 
the country, notably New England, 
are falling behind last year's level. 
However, this decline is not serious in 
view of last summer’s extraordinary 
activity preceding the codes and price 
increases. 


Drought Hits Trade 
Drought in the Western states is 
exerting an unfavorable effect on 
sales, though it is too early to deter- 
mine the full influence. During May, 
general merchandise sales in rural 
areas increased 6}% over the April 
daily average. Grocery sales are lag- 
ging in volume behind last year. 
That dry goods retailers have resorted 
to small price reductions to stimulate 
consumer buying is evident in the 
second consecutive decline in the Fair- 
child retail index. Wholesale prices 
in May were slightly firmer than in 
April, with no indications of weak- 
ness in the near future. Moody's 
index of 15 major raw materials is 

not far from the peaks of 1933. 





ends the last peril ot Flying 


OG and darkness had been conquered by the 
aviation industry, but planes were still being 
wrecked, passengers and mail delayed, by sce. Under cer- 
tain weather conditions enough ice formed on the wings 
and control surfaces in a few minutes to send a plane 


to the ground, sometimes completely out of control. 


Aviation leaders turned to Goodrich. Goodrich engi- 
neers built the largest refrigerated wind tunnel in the 
world, and began experiments. Now planes fly through 
ice clouds almost as casually as through a summer 
breeze because on the leading edge of wings, struts and 
propeller are Goodrich De-Icers— rubber tubes which 


pulsate, and so break off the ice as fast as it is formed. 


Here is a use of rubber made possible by two Goodrich 


developments—a rubber compound able to flex mil- 
lions of times without breaking, and the famous 
Goodrich Vulcalock process which bonds rubber to 
metal or any other material, with a powerful adhesion. 


In the hands of Goodrich application engineers 
rubber has become the outstanding new material in 
industry—reducing costs, improving products, adding 
new sales features. It can be made soft and pliable 
to absorb vibration and noise; it can be made so 
tough that it outwears steel; it can be made odorless; 
it can be made in almost any shape, any color, any 
texture. Rubber is on the march to new usefulness in 
thousands of products. Counsel with Goodrich on its 
use in your own. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio 
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Washington Bulletin 


W ASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Corres pondents )—The 
biggest surprise in the closing hours of the New Deal Congress was 
passage of the housing bill. The building and loan association lobby 
was licked to a frazzle. The biggest disappointment to the Treasury 
and to banks generally was failure of the Bulkley bill, amending 


the Federal Reserve Act. 


The greatest relief was to Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, whose carefully laid plans both for political strategy and 
personal wishes called for adjournment not later than June 20. The 
greatest compromise was on the labor disputes bill substitute for the 
Wagner measure. The biggest bloc triumph was the silverites’ start- 


ing down the road to bimetallism, they hope. 
is Rexford Tugwell, who saw first his food and drug 


“taking it” 
bill and finally the AAA amend- 
ments die in pigeonholes. The 
most flabbergasting whitewash- 
ing honors went to the vindicators 
of Huey (Sands Point) Long. 
Huey also took first honors in 
filibustering, in the original gun- 
running sense of the word. He 
pushed through the farm mort- 
gage moratorium despite unan- 
imous decision of leaders of both 
parties to shelve it. Dark horse 
railway pensions, as predicted 
last week, squeezed under the 
wire, carrying — another surprise 


—the railroad labor adjustment 
bill on its back. 


Taken for a Ride 

In its drive for reorganization of 
home mortgage financing, the Admin- 
istration took the building and loan 
associations for a long, hard ride. 
Back-seat driving by the U. S. Build- 
ing & Loan League got them what 
they wanted in the House, but the 
Administration took the wheel in the 
Senate and the new law is 100% the 
Administration’s original bill. This 
included guarantee of building and 
loan deposits, but otherwise the only 
consolation is that the new national 
mortgage associations cannot make 
direct loans to home builders except 
through subsidiary lending agencies 
which the law apparently will permit 
them to set up. 


Madame Secretary Wins 

Madame Secretary Perkins “speaks 
for the President” in future steel 
strike settlement negotiations, dis- 
placing General Johnson and Senator 
Wagner. Mme. Perkins has held 
firmly for the right of the Labor 
Department to dominate in the labor 
problems of the Administration. She 
has clashed with Johnson repeatedly, 
but has never made an issue until 
victory was in sight. This patient 
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The champion for 





THIS WEEK 
‘Champions of the New 
Deal Congress — biggest 
surprise, big gest disap- 
pointment, biggest winner, 
biggest whitewash, biggest 
nuisance, 


F. D. R. can write his own 
budget. 


Vme. waits, and 


wins, 


Secretary 


Protected industries speak 
Esperanto and tariff dickers 
drag. 











wisdom waiting on intuition may he 
immensely valuable in labor settle- 
ments. 


Historic Hot Springs 

Business moves into a new era in 
relation to NRA and New Deal bus- 
iness policies in general with the Hot 
Springs meeting of members of 
Johnson's Industrial Advisory Board. 
The board now will have 5 permanent 
officials in Washington, in the heart 
of NRA, a closer influence in policies, 
and by accepting NRA as permanent 
and working to shape its future, it 
moves business into a cooperative and 
therefore a more powerful position 
than it has ever held as critic and 
protestant only. The Hot Springs 
meeting may turn out to be a historic 
event if business accepts the new 
leadership wholeheartedly. 


Communications Personnel 

Most prominently mentioned for 
July 1 appointment on the new 
Federal Communications Commission 
are Judge Eugene O. Sykes, senior 
member of the old Federal Radio 
Commission who will undoubtedly 
become new chairman, and Dr. Milo 
R. Maltbie, active for years in the 
New York State Public Utilities Com- 
mission and Roosevelt's choice there 


as chairman. These selections imply 
little change in radio regulation policy 
but aggressive handling of telephon« 
subjects, with which Malthic is 
already familiar 


Meaningless Big Figure~ 

President Roosevelt can write his 
own budget without inflating to get 
the money. This is the only signifi 
cance that attaches to figures running 
into scores of billions. If cash run 
short in one direction, he can tap 
other unexpended balances, or call on 
the RFC to borrow what he 
Big headline figures for this and that 
actually overlap considerably The 
Administration is flashing a big roll 
but so far spending relatively littl 


' 
necas 


In Any Language 
Germany and _ Italy 
objecting to removal of protective 
barriers from their ineflicient wheat 
growing indu 
trade with United 
reciprocal tariff agreement. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that 
other countries will find as much difh 
culty in throwing their inefficient in 
dustries to the wolves as the 
States has in removing protectio: 
from its inefficient sugar industry 
The whole philosophy of the Admin 
istration’s plan is to increase agricul- 
tural exports and industrial imports 


tlready Are 


strics, as a part of a 


States under a 


United 


A Whisky Plea 
Canadian whisky ‘men are making 
strong representations for Presiden- 
tial action cutting the $5 import duty 
in half, saying the next 2 years, while 
American whisky is aging, is the time 
to use existing Canadian stocks. 


Export Bank Plans 

The Export-Import Bank for Cuba 
is to extend its operations to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, to help 
in retiring marginal lands and gen- 
erally furnishing funds to work out 
the recovery program. Meanwhil 
American continental manufacturers 
are fighting code differentials de- 
signed to allow lower wages in island 
manufacturing industries. 

The third Export-Import Bank, 
which would cover the whole world 
excepting Russia and Cuba, which 
have separate banks, is not to be 
formed right away. This is part of 
the strategy to get reciprocity arrange- 
ments through with Latin America on 
a basis of normal credit conditions 
before loosening Uncle Sam's purse 
strings. Russian debt negotiations arc 
badly jammed because the Russian Ex- 
port-Import Bank was formed befor 
negotiations began and the Russians 
cannot seem to realize they have to do 
anything on their side since the 
golden plums have already ripened. 









112% to 138% Annual Return 
on Investment 





ANY industrials engaged in a wide variet 
of manufacturing, and located in all parts o 






the country, are finding that sound changes in equip- 






ment are actually paying phenomenal returns on the 






investments; for example — 










A New Hampshire cutlery manufacturer is 
stalled electric heat and shut down his stea1 
boiler during the summer. Cost, installed, $346 
Annual savings, $425—a 122% return on th 
investment. 













An Ohio coal mine replaced an old ventilating- 
fan drive with a synchronous motor. Cost, in- 
stalled, $3,258. Annual savings, $4,500—a 138°, 
return. 












A paper mill in Oregon connected mechanical] 
drive turbines to motor-generators to obtai: 
power-steam balance. Cost, installed, $16,000 
Annual savings, $18,000 —a 112% return. 








Companies that thought their factories did not offer 


such opportunities have found, on careful search, 





Avoiding CAPITAL IN- 
VESTMENTS by operating 
obsolete equipment frequently 
wastes more capital than is 
needed to purchase modern, 
improved equipment. Obso- 
lete equipment adds to losses 


that surprising savings could be achieved by the right 






kind of changes. The probabilities are that it will 








pay you to look for such changes and to encourage 






your employees to make suggestions which will lead 





to savings. Why not start a mew search to-day? 


—~ 













indefinitely. The right kind An experienced sales engineer in a nearby G-E office 
of modernization pays for it- will gladly discuss your electrical problems with you. 
self and then adds to earnings. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Housing Campaign 


“Rebuild America” program starts off with drive for 
home repair and modernization—to boost business, 


make jobs. 


PROMOTION of a nationwide home rc 
and modernization campaign will 
yw immediately on the heels of the 

Housing Law. The new organization, 
Harry Hopkins as administrator 
Corrington Gill, FERA economist, 
cputy, was already tentatively set up 
n Congress finally passed the bill 

Ward M. Canaday of Toledo, 
t, effective president of U. S. Adver 

ng Corp., had already been slated to 

t the big promotion campaign 

Ending a Long Tussle 
Enactment of the Housing Law fol 
ved several days of suspense in which 
he final outcome was in doubt and 
nded a long tussle with the U. S. 

Building & Loan League, charged by 

\dministration forces with trying to 

se the bill to clinch its monopoly of 

me-building and finance."" The Home 

Owners’ Loan Corp. also was slighted 
placing the administration of the 

rogram in a new organization known 

is the Federal Housing Administration 
To stimulate home renovation the law 

reates a $200-million fund to insur¢ 

loans up to 20% of the aggregate made 

by any bank, trust company, building 

ind loan association, instalment lending 
npany, or other institution. 

New Homes Eventually 
After the modernization program is 
nder way, emphasis will shift gradu 
lly to new home building on which 
year mortgages up to 80% of ap 

praised value with a limit of $16,000 

will be rautually insured to the aggre 
gate of $1 billion, including low-cost 
using projects up to $10 millions 
h. Another billion is earmarked for 
insuring mortgages on existing proper 
ties in order to spread the benefit of the 

Administration's attempt to reorganize 

nd reduce the cost of home financing 

An interest rate of 5° will prevail 

generally but 69% may be applied if 

manded by conditions in certain areas. 

The insurance premium may be fixed 

ithin limits of not less than 4% nor 

re than 1% of the original face of 
mortgage 

To attract private capital into home 

ancing and divert it to localities 

here it is needed, national mortgag< 
ssociations capitalized at $5 millions 


June 18 


tir 
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Later, emphasis will shift to new housing. 


each will be established with power 
issue obligations representing 10 times 
their capital stock and to buy an I! 
insured mortgages. Organization of this 
new chain of home financing instit 

tions was opposed by the U. S. Building 
& Loan League, stricken out by the 
House banking committee and _ later 
restored, as was a provision authorizing 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system to carry the new insured mort 
gages. The proposal of the buildin; 
and loan associations to sell the govern 
ment $500 millions of their shares wa 
thrown out in the last hour by the Hous: 
and Senate conferees on the contention 
that this embodied just what the Admin 
istration is trying to steer clear of 

throwing the load back on the Treasury 
But deposits in building and loan asso 
ciations will be guarantced up to $5,000 
as bank deposits are guaranteed through 
a $100-million subsidiary of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp HOLC capital 


ization was, at the same time, increased 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEAD NO. 1 
sistence homestead in the government's project near Readsville, W. Va 
intended for resale, house plus 5 acres, at $2,000, the first 50 homes are 









billions to $3 billios 
} 


ortgayges on cdistrcssc 


tron > 
financing | 
1 the amount HOLC may lend 


in 
repair of such property was boost 
from $200 millions to $300 millions 
While the housing program's 
gage-financing features should serve to 
ease the revival of home-building, real 
ti ritics point out that the | t 
wwait further revival of 
pow re not inclined to look for any 


tl Administration 


early results trom 


latest recovery ettort Business 

immediately interested in the modern 

zation campaign, hopet I that Washing 

ton backing will prevent the disapp. 
nt that has followed some local 


if this ty 


Payment in Kind 
Government figure out 
just what stretegic materials war 
debtors could send as payment, 
and how much of each. 


ex perts 


SUGGESTION in Secretary Hull's 
on war debts that the war debtor nations 
particul irly Great Britain, might ex 


plore the possibility of payment in kind 


was something more than casual. Behind 
it is an elaborate factual study of 
what commodities th United Stat 





- “Mes 


Wide Worl 

B. B. Luzier and family took the first sul 
T hough 
. rid to 


have cost the government $3,500 each, exclusive of land. Bought “knocked down” 


the houses when reassembled were unsatisfactory, required addition- 










might be willing to accept in such a 
deal, and how much of each. 

Study began with the “strategic mate 
rials’’—commodities that have war sig- 
nificance, and which must be imported 
because domestic supplies are cither 
non-existent or inadequate 

22 Materials Important 

There are 27 important commodities 
on the list. Only 2, camphor and ani- 
trates, have lately been developed domes- 
tically by chemical synthesis. Perhaps 
3 others may be dismissed as cither too 
perishable or too bulky for storage 
coffee, sugar, hides. The remaining 22 
are for the most part minerals or metals. 
Experts have estimated how much of 
each we might accept within a given 
period. Business men will find the data 
interesting, as are the various theories 
of the way deliveries should be accepted 
and how reconsignment into trade chan- 
nels can be effected with least shock. 

Tin undoubtedly ranks at the top of 
the list of import mineral needs. Open 
proposals have been made that British 
payment in tin be encouraged to re 
stock depleted supplies. About 70,000 
tons a year for peace uses, with per 
haps a 50% increase if war condition 
»revail, would make 200,000 tons a 
ogical 3-year import. That is the in 
terval for contract proposed. And the 
suggested price is 40¢ per lb., the aver- 
age for the past 10 years. Uncle Sam 
would get $180 millions in tin on this 
theory. 

Nickel is another easy commodity for 
Britain to deliver as His Majesty's gov- 
ernment, during nickel company merg- 
ers, traded its shares in old concerns 
for stock in the present International 
Nickel. By anticipation of its own divi- 
dends the government could, therefore, 
arrange to send the United States from 
Canada say 100,000 tons of nickel worth 
$60 millions in the next 3 years. No 
money advances from the British treas- 
ury would seem to be needed for this 
item. 

Mercurial Italy 

Other less common metals, some of 
which are needed just as badly by the 
United States, are tungsten, chromium, 
manganese, mercury, platinum, vana- 
dium, antimony. No one of these would 
count quite so high in the millions of 
dollars as tin or nickel, but $10 mil- 
lions to $20 millions could be credited 
for each of the 7 in a triennium, say 
$100 millions for the group. It would 
be especially interesting for Italy to con- 
sider mercury as a way to pay its debt. 

Non-metallic strategic materials listed 
are headed by rubber. At 10¢ per Ib., 
a suggested price, we might ‘acquire 
$180 millions in rubber if taking esti- 
mated needs of 300,000 tons each of 
3 years. And proper rubber grades 
properly prepared and stored would 
keep just as long as Uncle Sam chose 
to hold them, rubber experts say. 
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TWO SENATORS—Baron Maurice Rothschild, visiting European 
member of the French Senate, gives 
Senate floor leader and member of the Foreign Relations Committee) th: 
The gentleman from 


pean viewpoint. 


Cocoanut shells for gas mask charcoal 
are mentioned prominently. Also Wash- 
ington talks, perhaps less enthusiasti 
cally, and surely in smaller dollar lan- 
guage, of the textiles—manila, sisal, 
jute, silk, and even wool. All are on 
the strategic list. Other equally vital 
commodities among possibilities studied 
in Washington are—shellac, nux vomica, 
quinine, opium, iodine, mica. Only the 
last named has had much official sup- 
port thus far, it seems. Of it, the ofti- 
cial talk is in terms of $5 millions to 
$10 millions. 

Suggested Techniques 

Imports might be made in the name 
of the government through the Export- 
Import Bank, or by some commercial 
agency commissioned to act for the gov- 
ernment. The government would want 
to hold some part of these materials for 
war reserves, stocking them in govern- 
ment warehouses. It could offer the 
balance to American industrial groups 
in lieu of imports, or might even go 
so far as to forbid imports of competing 
material until government supplies were 
taken under contract. This latter would, 
however, probably not be necessary. 
Many corporations would presumably 
agree to take some of the government 
material at world prices or some dis- 
count therefrom appropriate to induce 
cooperation. Some, confidentially ap- 
proached, have said they would share 
in the use, at a fair price. 

It is suggested that by this plan the 
United States could gain a leverage to 
limit prices of the world cartels which 
so far dominate most of these strategic 
materials. The argument against those 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson 


bank« 
(Dem: 


| 


Arkansas is the one with the cigar 


who oppose government entry | 
trade is, “If other governments 
as they surely are, why not ours 

No one expects the adoption of 
a plan without violent 
Domestic manganese producers, rT 
cite one example, are never modes 
mute on such a proposal. 


oppo 


Small Frigidaire 


refrigerator maker 


Biggest de- 
cides the 


tapping. 


mass market is worth 


No GREAT ideas are secrets. Last \ 
General Electric announced a driv 
the lower income market with a 
electric range and refrigerator, TVA 
approved and sold. This week, Fr 
aire, ace refrigerator maker, anno 

a new refrigerator, also lift-top, 
minus luxuries but of the best const 
tion, to act as opening wedge on 
great mass markets until now ina 
sible to electric refrigeration. Nex 
week, or soon thereafter, still anot 
manufacturer will come forth wit 
simplified, lift-top model. 

Obviously, Frigidaire didn’t think 
its new lift-top job in the week sit 
GE cracked its announcement. Ap 
ently, there is a decided movement 
the underlying mass market, a movement 
long indicated by growing sales of cle 
tric refrigeration in the upper bracket 
or easiest, markets. 

The new Frigidaire costs $77.50 
livered, installed, plus freight, 
sumes very little current. It is al 
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; inches high, 21 inches wide, 21 
ches deep. Compressor is in the base, 
jit is the 1/20th hp. sealed compres- 
¢ type introduced by Frigidaire in 
22 which has been thoroughly tested 
, all residential requirements. Exterior 
Dulux finished; interior is all porce- 
n. Capacity is 2 cu.ft., space is more 
ficiently used than in other types. 

President Biechler says the new model 
os a new market, will not interfere 
ith present models or price structures, 


eets the needs of families which have 


been using ice boxes, even window sills 

In designing a low-priced model,”’ h« 
said, ‘Frigidaire is definitely broaden- 
ing its market, and at the same time 
directly contributing to the efforts of all 
industrial and governmental agencies to 
provide appliances that will improve the 
living conditions of families that have 
very little to spend.” 

Which probably means that the new 
Frigidaire will eventually be marketed 
in the Tennessee Valley as well as 
nationally through the regular channels 


What the Drought Means: 


Further reduction of beef herds; curtailed output—but 
perhaps better balance—in dairy industry; higher meat, 
milk, and butter prices; less cash from farmers. 


HEALING rains have been falling upon 
the parched central valleys of the 
Northwest, but not before the drought 
had done irreparable damage to the 
winter and spring wheat crops in many 
sections and sharply curtailed feed 
rops for milk and meat production. 
[he corn crop is in the hands of the 
gods. If nothing untoward happens 
during the rest of the season, and if an 
early frost does not kill the late plant- 
ng, the likelihood now is for a nor- 
il yield which will atone for the 
ss of the oat crop. These are among 
conclusions reached by James E. 
Poole of the Chicago Livestock Ex- 


~ 





change, writing in Food Industries after 
extensive ficld work. 

The more permanent effect of the 
drought will be felt in the wholesale 
depopulation of livestock. Climatic 
vicissitudes have made for a general 
contraction of livestock holdings for 
the last half-decade. In Illinois and 
the two Dakotas, which this year suf- 
fered most from the arid spell, were 
subjected to excessive rains last year, 
to a severe drought the year before, and 
to insect pests—the grasshopper, the 
chinch bug and the Mormon cricket 
in 1931, the herds have been under- 
going reduction for a decade. In por- 


Acme 


DROUGHT RELIEF—First check to be written in the government's emergency 
cattle buying program is turned over to Dean W. C. Coffey (seated, center), 
regional director, in Minneapolis, by Dr. E. W. Sheets (lower left), national 
director of the Emergency Drought Relief of AAA and Department of Agriculture. 
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Minne sot, soutl Dake ta 
Wisconsin, and northern 
dairy industry has been overdev loped 


trons ol 


Illinots tn 


as milch cows have replaced beef herds 
The net effect of the teed { 
further to red beef 


will be still lu 
through the entire Northwest 


herds 
Recent large slaughter figures are actual 
liquidation—the premature slaughter 
ing of yearling steers and heifers, and 
of the 1933 crop Feeders 


warned by the débacle of October and 


calves 


steers of CXCCSSIN 


weight sharply depressed prices, hav 


been inclined to dispose of underweight 
livestock, rather than take chances with 


scarcity priced feed Feed lot pla 


January, when 


ments have been restricted because of 
wilted pastures, shortage of water, and 
uncertainty of the corn crop The lat 
ter will determine the amount of winter 
beef production Indications are that 
a good corn crop will be harvested cast 
of Chicago ; Lilinois, suffering {trom 
late planting and the chinch bug, will 
have a small yield ; lowa has prospe 
ot a normal crop; Nebraska and Kan 
sis will be short. Corn is likely to be 
high in price and the scores of mar 
ginal feeders, who operate only during 
years of cheap corn, will not be pro 
ducing beef this year. 
Dairy Developments 


The overdeveloped dairy industry 


may emerge from the debacle with 
nearly balanced production. The arid 
spell compelled the wholesale exodus 
ot boarder, tubercular, and low 


producing dairy cows, though move 
ment ot 
houses contracted promptly in the first 
two weeks in June, when rains pro 
vided pasturage again. But the chances 
are that dairy production will be cur 


tailed, because of fewer animals and 


dairy cows to the slaughter 


scarce feed. 

April production of creamery butter 
for the country, at $133 million pounds, 
1s 34% under last year. The decrease 
during the first 4 months ts 80 under 
last year. North Dakota, twelfth in 
butter production in 1933, is expected 
to have virtually no butter in 1934 
The Land O° Lakes cooperative reports 
a 15% cut in butter receipts and esti 
mates that the industry will fall short 
by 200 million Ib. during 1934. Stocks 
of creamery butter, which were 175 
million Ib. last fall, have been reduced 
to 11.8 million lb. The government 
took 50.7 million lb. for its surplus r 
lief program and now has only 800,000 
lb. in storage. 

Hog Repercussions 

The hog production program of the 
AAA has received a more or less unwel- 
come impetus from the drought All 
through May, livestock markets were 
congested with famished spring pigs, 
that brought less than the processing 
tax. The AAA has extended its pig- 
and sow-buying program. These sales 





portend few fat pigs and smaller litters 
in the fall—and a probable premium 
on the survivors. Illinois and the Da- 
kotas will have few mature hogs dur- 
ing the fall and winter period ; Nebraska 
and Kansas will have insufficient feed 
to produce weight even if they have 
numbers 

Higher prices for grains and live- 
stock, resulting from drought, have re- 
percussions which must be distinguished 
from those due to higher prices which 


come normally or from crop shortages 
outside the country. The farmer can't 
get high prices for crops burned up 
in a drought, so increases in his pur- 
chasing power must depend largely on 
government benefit payments Rail- 
roads will carry less freight, packing 
houses will do less business, and the 
consumer will pay higher prices without 
being compensated from the increased 
industrial activity that comes from farm 
prosperity 


Votes for Arbitration 


Labor peace move gains headway as steel union takes 
Washington way out of trouble and rail unions take 
chance on compulsory settlement of disputes. 


WILLIAM GREEN, president of the A.F. 
of L., led the steel workers out of the 
wilderness into which they had wan 
dered in Washington, when he pro- 
posed at the Pittsburgh meeting that 
they postpone the strike pending the 
acceptance by the government of his 
proposal for an impartial board to pass 
on steel industry labor problems. His 
proposal differed in various subtle ways 
from that of the stecl companies, offered 
10 days before, but its basic differenc« 
was that he provided that the 3 mem 
bers of the board be named by the Pres 
ident without any provision (as in th« 
steel companies’ plan) that they should 
not be affiliated with the industry or 
organized labor 

Another basic point was that he pro 
osed that representation for collectiv 
argaining be on the basis of the major 
ity choice of the workers; in other 
words, if the majority voted for the 
A.F. of L., the union men would rep 
resent all workers, and conversely if the 
company union men were selected by 
the majority vote, they should represent 
all. This threw out the principle of 
proportional repre sentation provided in 
the President's settlement of the threat 
ened automobile strike 

Trusting the President 

Leadership thus emerged at last in 
the harassed steel labor situation and 
the proposal to postpone the strike until 
the end of the month came as a result 
of the position taken by Green 
much to the relief of Washington—and 
the A.F. of L., 
convinced that a strike had no chance. 

Meanwhile Congress rushed through 
in its last-minute flood of bills, the com 
promise measure on the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill. This clothes the Presi 
dent with authority to set up “a board 
or boards’’ to investigate labor troubles 
and “to order and conduct an election 
by secret ballot of any of the employees 
of any employer to determine by what 


which was obviously 


10 


person of persons or organization they 
desire to be represented” in collective 
bargaining under Article 7-a of NIRA. 
The phrase “or organization” was the 
only point of great controversy, but it 
went in—a vague victory for the unions. 
The new law does not say whether, 
after the vote, the majority rules or a 
proportional representation plan goes 
in; that remains in the discretion of 
the “‘board or boards.”’ 

The compromise plan suits nobody 
very well, but it does give legislative 
foundation for the National Labor 
Board and for such peace agencies as 
the automobile and _ steel settlement 
boards, which in the future may be 
appointed without the protracted efforts 


— 
STRIKE SUSPENDED—The plan of President William Green of the A.F. of L. for 


to get both sides to agree to the fi 
and facts of the case, which mad 
threatened automobile and steel str 
such nightmares to business and | 

Mr. Roosevelt turned significant 
to General Johnson or to the old 
Board, but to Miss Perkins, place 
steel job in her hands and made it 
that, hereafter, the Labor Depart: 
will take command in labor disputes 

Secretary Perkins will advise the |} 
ident on appointments to the mediat 
board or boards provided for, and 
what course the government shall 
low when his new powers arc 
lenged in the courts as they are fa 
certain to be—by the steel compar 
at the very start 

The new Railway Labor Act, for 
through by the progressive bloc in 
closing hours of the Congressiona! 
sion, adds a significant note to the la 
theme by introducing an unprecedent 
clement of compulsion in the sett 
ment of labor disputes. Its applicat 
is confined, however, to minor ar; 
ments growing out of gricvances or 
terpretations of existing agreements 
pay, rules, or working conditions 

A Dubious Clause 

The railroad unions submitted to t 
much compulsion on the understand 
that, in case of a deadlock, a neut 
member, appointed by the governm« 
would cast the deciding ballot I 
managements fought this proposal 
Eastman is not unduly sanguine 

Debate over the Wagner Bill s 
titute and the Railway Labor Act 
enlivened by the familiar threats 


election reprisals if labor was not 


W ‘ 


an impartial board of three, named by President Roosevelt, to settle steel’s labor 
disputes stopped the long-threatened strike. The Amalgamated Association of Iron 
Steel and Tin Workers, convening in Pittsburgh, approved Green’s proposal 
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Wide World 


MISS PERKINS AT THE HELM—President Roosevelt turned the steel labor prob- 


lem over to the Secretary of Labor, with discretionary power to represent him. 


Here, in steel labor conference, are (seated, left to right): 


Edward McGrady and 


Secretary Perkins, of the Labor Department; Louis Leonard, Michael F. Tighe, 
Wiliam Green, and (standing) E. W. Miller and T. G. Gillis, union representatives. 


They may have had their effect on 
ndividual members of Congress but 
they are unlikely to have seriously wor 
ried Democratic heads or greatly cheered 
Republican ones. Organized labor has 


never delivered a party vote and it will 
take a complete change in its leadership 
to shake its convictions as to the stra- 
tegic value of playing both sides against 
its private opponents. 


Oil Control Slipping 


Congress leaves Administrator Ickes to shift for himself 
without the additional authority he asked. The reaction 


on prices is already visible. 


DESPITE rising gasoline consumption, 
the oil industry seems once more headed 
for hard times. It is the old, old story 
»f too much oil, too many outlets, and 
not enough control. Every attempt at 
control has met with opposition, legal 
ind illegal, and has pe po weak and 
trembling. 

The present petroleum code, which 
lifted crude from a dime to a dollar a 
barrel, is the most successful measure of 
control, but it has its weak link in the 
matter of intrastate authority, a subject 
which the Administration is sensi- 
tive, does mot care to hurry to the 
Supreme Court for fear of effect on the 
whole NRA setup. 

Early this ook, the oil control bill 
vhich would have granted additional 
powers to the Administrator failed of 
enactment, as predicted. It died in com- 
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mittee in spite of White House tele- 
phone calls and all Ickes could do to 
publicize its necessity. Furthermore, 
funds for enforcement of the present 
code control were cut from $2,096,000 
to $1,500,000, well below the minimum 
set by the Administrator. 

Chairman Rayburn (Texas) of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee 
gets the blame. There is no oil in his 
district, but his sympathetic concern for 
colleagues in the hot oil state was 
stronger than Presidential pleas, equaled 
only by the strength of his dislike for 
Ickes as Public Works Administrator 

Instead of arming Administrator 
Ickes against the hot oil runners, a 
Rayburn-appointed committee will inves 
tigate during the summer to determinc 
whether, in effect, the quota restriction: 
which Ickes proposes are warranted by 


conditions 

gation will d 

known was the 

ment at the ( ipitol, b 

Cole (Maryland) was 

conduct | nd 
Eventi tin ] 

bill, bu Qil Ad 


write a 
is out I I I nt 
fortihes 


NIRA 


show own will co 


Supreme 


dcr over instrast 


authority ut 
operations he 
next fall 


pres ails 


unless General Johnson again 
Attorney-General Cum 
mings to postponc the casc¢ 
Legal Legerdemain 
Until the Supreme Court finally rules 
on this question every trick in a smart 
} j 


to Dadgect 


upon 


lawyer's brief case will be used 
the Oil Administration. Som« 
the New Orleans 
court's decision upholding the hot 
but the 
to obtain 


hope is 


pinned to circuit 
oil 
provisions of the code, 
titts have 


a te mporary Stay 


plain 
able least 
and Ickes doesn't have 
to build a bi 
forcement organization in 
alread 


been 


much on which cn 
Texas 
Gasoline prices the 
effect of the weakness of 

} 


code so well advertised Dy 


show 
the present 
Ickes lob 
bers are holding off for the lower 
they think are coming 

The Ickes bill 
Darrow review 
that systematic 


| rices 


the 
lared 


endorsed by 


which de 


was 
board 
ind authoritative control 
The board 


cerning 


of production is essential 
rendations enfor 
the marketing 


code probably will bob 


recomn com 
the 
ip later in orders 
by the Oil Administration 
by widespread complaints ind 
pendent distributors that Ickes 


has been trying to shut hot oil valves 


ment ot sections ol 


now | stercd 
from 


whil« 


the big companies have been doing just 
about what they pleased with gasoline 
Strange indeed in the light of its 
attack on Johnsonian policies, the Dar 
row board recommended price-fixing by 
the Oil Administration to stop destru 
tive price-cutting in 
urged that steps be taken to prevent usc 
of excessive pipe line profits by 


grated companies to market gasoline at 


emergencies, also 


intc 


as loss 
Pipe Lines Cut Rates 
This is heading toward divorce of th 
pipe lines and is the 
move of the big pipe line companies to 
cut rates. Refiners in producing fields 
have protested, but independents gen- 
erally have been grumbling for years 
that pipe line rates are too high 
Now that 
ure practically verboten, the pipe 
have another reason for reducing rat 
Last year’s net income of the Texas Pip: 
Line Co. of Oklahoma 
on an investment of 
gathering and trunk pipe lines 
Pipe Line Corp.'s net was $10,436,113 
$51,585,177; Stanolind Pipe Lin 
Co., $12,365,087 on $87,379,624; and 


anticipated by 


consolidated tax returns 


lin > 


$978.436 


was 
$6,524,987 in 


Shell 
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Texas Pipe Line Co., $6,528,100 on 
$56,055,840. 

Obviously to delay the oil control bill 
and to give Representative Strong, of 
Texas, some campaign material, Ray- 
burn’s committee held a half-hour hear- 
ing June 7 on the bill to divorce pipe 
lines from industry ownership. Much 
to their pretended indignation, the pipe 
line companies were not called. Actu- 
ally they were delighted, as they think 
now that they will have an argument in 
the next Congress against consideration 
of the bill by a committee which did 
not give them a hearing. But the pipe 
lines may have to look sharp when Con- 
gress has to tackle the oil problem that 
will still be waiting for it next year. 


Flexible Eureka 


Vaeuum cleaner company again 
changes its sales policy to meet a 
change in sales conditions. 


By its recent shift back to direct selling, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. has 
demonstrated that drastic changes in the 
basic distribution policy hold no terror, 
if changing trends, economic conditions 
or its own balance sheet dictate a re- 
versal 
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Business Week 
FORDS ON EXHIBITION—Three Ford cars suspended from the rim of a Ford 
wheel (with signs stating that 14 could be so hung) form this exhibit in Machin- 
ery Hall of the Ford Building at A Century of Progress. 


When Eurcka began to market 
vacuum cleaners it wooed the whole- 


salers, dealers, and other independent 
outlets. Then, as its product gained pub- 
lic acceptance, it went in for controlled 
retail distribution. Branch offices were 
opened in the larger distributing centers 
and the company’s own high-pressure 
sales force combed each territory for 
direct sales, mostly on the instalment 
basis. 

Under that plan, sales made an all- 
time peak of $123 millions in 1927 and 
net profits soared to $1.8 millions or 
14.1% on sales. But even some of the 
best’ territories began to ‘run dry” un- 
der such pressure and a decline, which 
started in 1928, carried sales down to 
$44 millions in 1931 and piled up a 
deficit of $1,163,096 for that year 
(equal to 27¢ on every dollar of sales). 

Thereupon the company did another 
“about-face,”” switched back to the 
wholesalers, dealers, distributors, depart- 
ment stores, etc. For 1933 sales were 
only slightly above $14 millions but, 
being free of instalment sales losses and 
the upkeep costs of branch offices and 
sales stafts, the company squeezed a 
6.5% net profit out of its sales, and, 
from a percentage standpoint, was half- 
way back to its record performance. 

Recently on the conviction that condi 


tions will continue to 


selling has been resumed 


improve, direct 
Already 50 
odd sales offices have been opened and 
expansion in that direction is proceed 
ing on a pre-determined schedulc 

despite the fact that a check up late in 
showed that 800 of sales in- 
volved trade-ins, thereby adversely af 
fecting possible net profits from direct 


T his 


1933 
selling. 


Ford Cuts. Too 


Sales and production respond to 
price cuts; Ford decides he likes 
the differential. 


Two weeks ago, motor makers relin- 


guished spring price increases to keep 


up slackening sales momentum. Late 
last week, an announcer on the Ford 


program varied the usual conclusion that 

Ford has not raised prices,” by casu- 
ally remarking that Ford had caf prices 
$10 to $20. 

Thus did Henry Ford reply to com 
petitive reductions—and incidentally 
take a fresh grip on his own sales mo- 
mentum. Thus, did rival motor 
makers, already cyeing Ford totals, find 
themselves in the same old situation 
following the price cuts. 

Apparently the antique collector of 
Dearborn, who said, “When prices go 
up, business goes down,”” when. the 
others raised in the spring, believes that 
when prices go down, business will go 
up. Certainly, production throughout 
the industry has responded instantly to 
the cuts; schedules are up again; dealers 
are wiring for cars, although the powers 
that be were worrying about excessive 
field stocks not so long ago. 

It is even possible that the slashes, 
which now extend throughout the whole 
industry including commercial cars, will 
start another summer sales boomlet like 
last year’s by again setting up the fear 
of higher prices. 

Almost all manufacturers have made 
price concessions. Two, Dodge and 
Hudson, put out new models carrying 
the lower prices. Another, Plymouth, 
will follow cuts with a new model. 

So in the low-priced field there will 
be the Standard Chevrolet (leaf springs), 
the Master Chevrolet (knee action), the 
Ford, regular and de luxe lines, and 
Plymouth with 4 series: the Standard 6 
(leaf springs), the Plymouth 6 (knee 
action, 114” wheelbase), the De Luxe 6 
(with all the fixings), and the new line, 
the Special 6, on the shorter wheelbase. 
with knee action and other de luxe 
features. 

Prices for the new job will be strongly 
competitive at $620 for the 4-door 
sedan, $580 for the 2-door sedan, $560 
for the business coupe. The 4-door 
model is lower than comparable models 
of Ford or Chevrolet. 


too, 
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There’s satisfaction in the certainty of traction his Good- 
year Truck Tires give him. The world-famous All-Weather 


tread is responsible. 


Other exclusive Goodyear features that make for his com- 


plete tire satisfaction are: 


Patented pre-shrunk Supertwist Cord construction « «- - 
Body Rubber chemically toughened .. . New fiat, high- 
shoulder tread shape . . . New improved bead construc- 
tion . - » Pima cotton, longest fibre grown. 


To his boss, viewing everything through the bars of the 
S sign, these features mean simply that Goodyear Truck 


Tires are Money Savers. 


Whatever your business, whatever sizes of trucks you 


own, Goodyear Truck Tires can save you money. 
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MONEY 


PURPOSE: To raise prices, increase 
purchasing and debt-paying power, re- 
vive trade. 


METHOD: By taking over all mone- 
tary gold stocks in U. S., ending gold 
coinage, authorizing President to revalue 
dollar at 50% to 60% of its statutory gold 
equivalent, and creating $2-billion Treas- 
ury fund out of devaluation profits for 
use in stabilizing dollar internationally. 
By declaring it U. S. policy that ulti- 
mately one-fourth of our monetary stocks 
shall be silver; to that end, authorizing 
discretionary Treasury purchase and sale 
of silver and issuance of silver certificates 
against holdings, permitting purchase of 
newly-mined silver and authorizing Presi- 
dent to take over “any or all” privately- 
owned silver stocks; at same time, im- 
posing a 50% tax on profits of trading 
in silver, excepting newly mined silver 
and silver used in industry. 


ACTION: Gold Reserve Act signed by 
President Jan. 30. Dollar devalued to 
59.06% of previous gold equivalent (by 
raising price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 per oz.). Silver Purchase Act, signed 
by President June 19. 


BANKING 


PURPOSE: To strengthen confidence in 
banks, stimulate banking activity in in- 
dustrial reconstruction. 


METHOD: By extending temporary 
bank deposit insurance plan 1 year to 
July 1, 1935, but with amount eligible 
for insurance raised from $2500 to $5000. 
By authorizing, but not directing, the 
RFC to loan on or purchase assets of any 
bank closed between Dec. 31, 1929, and 
Jan. 1, 1934, whose affairs have not 
yet been liquidated. By authorizing Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to loan up to $580 mil- 
lions working capital for industry under 
regulations they will prepare, loans to be 
limited to 5 years. 


ACTION: Deposit Insurance Act 
signed by President June 16; Direct- 
Loans-to-Industry Act, June 20. 


INVESTMENT PROTECTION 


PURPOSE: To regulate securities ex- 
changes and over-the-counter markets and 
control their speculative uses. At same 
time, to relax provisions of 1933 Securi- 
ties Act felt to be unduly restrictive. 


What Congress Did 


METHOD: By placing exchange and 
securities regulation under 5-member bi- 
partisan commission, having power to 
license exchanges, register securities. By 
forbidding excessive use of credit for 
securities trading, giving Federal Reserve 
Board authority to set restrictions on bank 
loans for meeting margin requirements. 
By establishing rules governing exchange 
practices. By lightening security regis- 
tration rules. 


ACTION: Securities Exchange Act 
signed by President June 6. 


TAXES 


PURPOSE: To increase revenue and 
shift some of tax burden from “earned” 
income to “unearned,” particularly divi- 
dends and tax-exempt securities. To cut 
down means of legal tax-avoidance. To 
lessen nuisance taxes, concurrently pro- 
viding for liquor tax revenues. 


METHOD: By detailed changes in in- 
come tax rate structure, depreciation al- 
lowances, and treatment of capital gains 
and losses. By taxing personal holding 
companies and eliminating consolidated 
returns for all corporations except rail- 
roads. By repealing check tax as of 
Jan. 1, 1935, lifting tax on soft drinks, 
candy, etc. By enacting liquor taxes to 
yield $500 millions annually. 


ACTION; Liquor Taxing Act signed by 
President Jan. 11; Revenue Act, May 10. 


BANKRUPTCY RELIEF 


PURPOSE: To ease debt deflation and 
prevent minority of bankrupt’s creditors 
from blocking reasonable adjustment. 


METHOD: By permitting corporate 
reorganization on approval of two-thirds 
of creditors and the courts. By providing 


that, during emergency period of 2 years, 


local governmental taxing units may ask 
federal courts for approval of readjust- 
ment plans acceptable to specified majori- 
ties of creditors. 


ACTION: Municipal Bankruptcy Act 
signed by President May 24; Corporate 
Bankruptcy Act, June 7 


FARMERS 


PURPOSE: To ease farm debt burden. 
To supplement crop production aid and 
crop surplus reduction. To control mar- 
keting of special crops. 


METHOD: By creating Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp. to issue government- 
guaranteed bonds exchangeable with con- 
solidated farm loan bonds, and otherwise 
to support Federal Land Banks. By ex 
tending Land Bank Commissioner's power 
to loan for redemption of foreclosed 
properties and otherwise engage in mort- 
gage refinancing. By permitting exten- 
sions of time allowed distressed farmers 
for payment of mortgage debts, leaving 
debtors in possession of property under 
court orders and providing for- instal- 
ment payments on debts. By authorizing 
Farm Credit Administration to make 
loans for crop production and harvesting, 
and for feed and live-stock in drought 
and storm areas. By admitting cattle, 
peanuts, rye, barley, flax, and grain sor- 
ghums to basic commodity list for surplus- 
reduction and benefit payments through 
processing taxes. By tightening cotton 
crop control through 50% ginning tax on 
crop excess above 10 million bales. By 
putting domestic and imported sugar un- 
der quota control. By strengthening 
quota control of tobacco production and 
imposing a 25%-33}% taxon sale price of 
all leaf tobacco except that marketed by 
growers signing quota agreements. 


ACTION: Farm Mortgage Refinancing 
Act signed by President Jan. 31; Farm 
Mortgage Foreclosure Act, June 12; 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act _ be- 
fore the President this week. Crop Loan 
Act, signed Feb. 23; Jones-Connally Farm 
Relief Act, Apr. 7; Bankhead Cotton Con- 
trol Act, Apr. 21; Jones-Costigan Sugar 
Act, May 9; Kerr Tobacco Control Act 
before the President this week. 


DIRECT RELIEF 


PURPOSE: To minimize destitution 
through unemployment and drought. 


METHOD: By continuing civil works 
program, though on reduced scale. By 
providing jobs through emergency grants 
to states for highway construction. By 
including large sums for general emerg- 
ency and drought relief in Emergency 
Deficiency Act. 


ACTION: Civil Works-Emergency Re- 
lief Act signed by President Feb. 15; 
Hayden-Cartwright Highway Construc- 
tion Act, June 18; Emergency Deficiency 
Act signed by the President June 20. 


LABOR 


PUKPOSE: Te perfect and increase the 
acceptability of government machinery for 
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mediation in labor disputes and to en- 
courage amicable settlement of such dis- 
putes by collective bargaining under gov- 
ernment make an ex- 
perimental start on a retirement pension 
program for workers (old-age pensions 
being included in the Roosevelt agenda 
for 1935). 


supervision. To 


METHOD: By authorizing President 
to establish a board or boards to investi- 
gate issues in labor disputes arising under 
Section 7a of NIRA, to conduct elections 
of employee representatives under regu- 
lations approved by President, with life 
of such board or boards limited to one 
year from June 16, 1934. By amending 
government agencies for settlement of rail 
labor conflicts to make arbitration moves 
more effective and to provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration of minor disputes. By 
setting up a government-supervised pen- 
sion system for railway workers, appli- 
cable at 65, or after 30 years’ service, with 
annuities based on length of service and 
drawn from to which both em- 
ployers and employees contribute. 


funds 


ACTION: Labor Disputes Joint Reso- 
lution signed by President June 19. Rail- 
way Labor Act and Railway Retirement 
Act both before the President this week. 


HOUSING 

PURPOSE: To stimulate home con- 
struction, repair and modernization, en- 
courage mortgage investment, improve 
housing standards and conditions, aid in- 
dustrial recovery. 


METHOD: By guaranteeing Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. bonds to be sold or 
exchanged for purpose of refinancing 


mortgages and extending the corpora- 
tion’s authority to make mortgage and 
modernization loans. By creating Fed- 


eral Housing Administration empowered 
to insure 20% of financial institutions’ 
loans for home repairs and improvements. 
By establishing mutual mortgage insur- 
ance program to insure to 80% of value 


of property. By organizing national 
mortgage associations to increase avail- 
able mortgage funds. By setting up 


Savings and Loan Insurance Corp. to in- 
sure accounts of federal savings and loan 
associations. By setting up a program 
for a nationwide home repair and mod- 
ernization campaign to stimulate busi- 
ness recovery and make jobs. 


Loan Act 
National 
this 


ACTION: Home Owners 
signed by President Apr. 27; 
Housing Act before the President 
week. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


PURPOSE ; To improve regulation of 
and tighten control over interstate and 


foreign communications by wire and 
radio. 
METHOD: By setting up Federal 


Communications Commission under which 
powers of existing regulatory agencies are 
consolidated and which is to make 
ommendations for further legislation at 
1935 session of Congress. 


rec- 


ACTION: Communications Act signed 
by the President June 20. 


AIR MAIL 


PURPOSE: To revamp airmail con- 
tract system and route schedules follow- 
ing charges of fraud and collusion under 


existing contracts. 


METHOD: By using Army to fly mails 
temporarily, then enacting new legisla- 
tion establishing rules for bidding on and 
awarding airmail contracts, outlawing 
holding companies and interlocking di- 
rectorates, reducing airmail postage from 
S¢ to 6¢ per o7. 

Mail Act 
Mail 


ACTION: 
signed by President 
Act, June 12. 


Emergency Air 
Mar. 27; Air 


UTILITIES 


PURPOSE: To lay foundations for a 
federal policy on electric power rates and 
utility regulation. 


METHOD: By prohibiting federal 
courts from assuming jurisdiction in suits 
to prevent enforcement of orders of state 
rate-making agencies where state courts 
provide hearings and orders do not affect 
interstate commerce. By directing broad 
electric rate investigation by Federal 
Power Commission. 


ACTION: Public Utilities Review Act 
signed by President May 14; Electric Rate 
Investigation Resolution, Apr. 14. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


revive and 


PURPOSE: To exports 
lower international trade barriers. 


METHOD: 
to raise or lower tariffs by not more than 
50% for bargaining purposes and, for a 
period of 3 years, to negotiate reciprocal 


By empowering President 


tariff agreements without action by Sen 
ate. By establishing limited foreign trade 
zones for processing and re-shipment of 
foreign goods without customs interfer 


ence. 


ACTION: Reciprocal Tariff Act signed 
by President June 12; Trade 
Zones Act, June 18. 


Foreign 


THESE DID NOT PASS 


IND PURE FOOD 
Was 


committee. 


TUGWELL-COPEI 
AND DRUG BILL: 


not reported out by 


Died in Senate 
I louse 


FRAZIER-LEMKI 
SUMPTION BILL: 


acquisition of farm mortgages, involving 


MORTGAGE AS- 


Provision for federal 


issue of perhaps $3 billions in greenbacks, 
killed. (The Frazier-Lemke Act 
passed just before adjournment did not 
include this provision.) 


was 


OIL ADMINISTRATION BILL: 


retary Ickes lost his fight to get 


sec- 
a legal 
strangle-hold on the hot oil runners, got 
only a Congressional investigation of the 


oil control system 


AAA ACT AMENDMENTS. 


to broaden licensing powers of Agricul- 


Efforts 


tural Adjustment Administration must 
await next session, 
McLEOD BANK “PAYOFF” BILL: 


Proposal to refund losses in frozen de- 
posits incurred by depositors in closed 
banks blocked by leaders’ 
strategy which prevented a vote. 


was House 


WAGNER LABOR DISPUTES BILL: 
Gave way to substitute measure empow- 
ering President to appoint a board or 
boards to mediate labor disputes, conduct 


elections of employee representatives. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE MEASURES: 
General old-age pension bills and pro- 
posals for unemployment insurance were 
held over for next session when President 
Roosevelt has promised to bring up a 


broad program for insurance against 
“hazards of life.” 
CONNERY 30-HOUR-WEEK BILL: 


This met the usual industrial opposition 
and crossed NRA plans. 


PAI MAN BONUS INFLATION 
BILL: Backed by veterans and inflation 


ists, passed by House, rejected by Senate. 


ACT AMENDMENTS. 


will 


BANKING 
Administration 
essaying further banking reforms. 


wait and see 


before 
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Fox Film Feature 


Court decisions on Tri-Ergon patents involve movie in- 
dustry, sound equipment makers and—last, but never 
least—W illiam Fox, in a drama of suspense and millions. 


FEDERAL courts have written a new se- 
quence in that fantastic financial 
thriller starring William Fox, erstwhilc 
movie magnate. Two recent decisions 
support Mr. Fox's famous Tri-Ergon 
patents and give him hopes of regain- 
ing some of his shorn powers. Mean- 
while, the opposition hangs by its fin- 
ger nails from the proverbial precipice 
where it must dangle until the United 
States Supreme Court comes to the res- 
cue—or steps on its fingers. What- 
ever the final outcome, it will be of tre- 
mendous importance to every company 
that is connected with the movie busi- 
Nncss. 
Vital Rights Involved 

In Philadelphia the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the validity of 
the Tri-Ergon flywheel patent; in New 
York, another court of appeals upheld 
the decision of a Brooklyn U. S. Dis- 
trict Court which declared valid the 
Tri-Ergon patent on a sound-on-film 
printing process. Both devices are vital 
in their field. The flywheel is used on 
projectors to assure the smooth emission 
of sound. Even more important is the 
universal method of printing the sound 
record on one strip of negative film 
while simultaneously printing the pic- 
tures on another strip, the two being 
combined on a single master negative 


film to imsure perfect and permanent 
synchronization. 

The suit involving the printing 
process was against Paramount but the 
defense costs are being met by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company's 
Western Electric. Similarly, Radio 
Corp. is opposing the flywheel litigation 
on behalf of an Altoona theater. For 
damages, if any, will not be paid by 
the Hollywood palpitation factories nor 
by the movie cathedrals where pictures 
are shown. The threat is against Radio 
Corp. and A.T.&T. groups because the 
picture companies have been paying 
them royalties under a patent pool. It 
is this pool which Mr. Fox charges with 
having infringed his Tri-Ergon patents. 
Picture concerns pay a roya ity of $500 
for each negative reel made by the proc- 
ess of combining the picture and sound 
track. Some 8,000 theaters in the 
country are licensed to use R.C.A. or 
Western Electric sound equipment and 
they pay a weekly service charge rang- 
ing from $15 to $40. In return, the 
patent holders assume all litigation 
costs and damages 

Mr. Fox wins the first two battles 
on both fronts. But there are several 
large “ifs” between him and the final 
honey of royalties and revenge. Indi- 
cations are that attempts will be made 





Wide World 


MOFFATT TUNNEL—The first standard train over the new Dotsero Cutoff (for- 


mally dedicated June 16) here enters the 


6.2 mile Moffatt Tunnel. The cutoff 


cost $3,800,000; tunnel, $18 millions; together they save 175 miles between Denver 
and Salt Lake City, put the Colorado capital on a transcontinental line. 
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to carry both cases to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Whether this ultimate tribunal 
refuses to review the cases or sustains 
the lower courts, Mr. Fox may still 
miss the kiss and clinch which is the 
orthodox happy ending for all ro- 
mances. The Fox Film Corp., from the 
presidency of which he was ousted, has 
sued him for several millions, alleging 
various missteps while he was in oftice 
One claim is that he assigned the Tri- 
Ergon patents to himself, though 
negotiations were made for the com- 
pany, and that as a result the company 
is the rightful owner of the patents. 
Magic Liniment 

Should Mr. Fox succeed in estab- 
lishing his patents finally and in hold- 
ing on to them, he stands to garner 
a sum large enough to assuage all his 
mental hurts and spiritual contusions 
It is estimated that the motion picture 
companies pay Western Electric and 
R.C.A. a total of $3 millions annually 
for use of their patents in film record- 
ing. In addition, some $8 millions in 
service charges are collected from thea- 
ters every year, making the total pay- 
ments involved about $11 millions an- 
nually. This has been going on since 
1928. In addition to a claim on back 
royalties, Tri-Ergon would, in case of 
final victory, collect the future payments 

The perils of William Fox continues 
to be the most breathless serial of a 
lurid industry. He is the stainless hero 
embattled by big bad bankers, or a 
sinister Machiavelli, according to which 
side you are on. The whole affair has 
been accompanied by sound effects con- 
sisting principally of boos, groans, and 
hisses. Control of Fox Film passed to 
banking interests (after Mr. Fox had 
been bought off with $18 millions cash 
and a since-discontinued $500,000 an- 
nual salary). A wracking reorganization 
and a sickening series of write-offs leave 
the victors with what looks like a future 
gold mine. 

While Mr. Fox is definitely out of 
the film company he created, he is still 

loud disagreeable noise in sound pic- 
ture making, by virtue of the Tri-Ergon 
patents. He is a perfect product of our 
age and of our goofiest industry. He 
was born in Hungary, spent his boy- 
hood in a tenement district of New 
York’s East Side, entered the motion 
picture business in the nickelodeon days. 
After running a fortune of nothing, 
net, into hundreds of millions, he suc- 
cumbed to the colossus complex, over- 
extended his credit in buying up theaters 
and in seeking control of Loew's Metro- 
Goldwyn, was tossed out of his com- 
panies by creditors when he failed to 
meet obligations. 

Like other movie magnates, Fox was 
fascinated by the possibilities of the 
talkies. He saw the weakness of the 
early American experiments with discs 
(which broke and were always getting 
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TIME 


—the unseen 
Ingredient 





While concrete hardens, traffic 

is detoured, merchants lose sales 

— How 24-Hour Cement pre- 
vents these losses 


NO LOST SALES HERE. Canal Street, New Orleans, com- 
mercial hub of the far South, had to be repaved. Merchants de- 
manded quick action so ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement was used. EFight- 
een blocks were paved, a section at a time. New concrete, placed 
one day, was in use the next. Traffic was not diverted, business 
wasunaffected. Merchantsestimate this saved $5,000,000 sales loss, 


Concrete poured today, ready 
for traffic tomorrow 


Mix cement, sand, crushed-stone, water—and you have concrete. 
But there's a fifth ingredient—Time . . . the time it takes for con- 
crete to harden. It used to take 28 days, then 14, now 10 or possibly 
7 days. But even 7 days is much too long when you consider what 
this delay means. 


While concrete hardens traffic is diverted, business withers, mer- 
chants lose sales that never return. Motorists travel needless extra 
miles over dusty detours. Now this problem is solved by a cement 
called ‘Incor’ which hardens seven times as fast as ordinary Portland 
Cement—in 24 hours instead of seven days! With “Incor’ 24-Hour 
Cement, the mixer pours concrete today —tomorrow you drive over 
it. No longer are busy streets barricaded for weeks on end. High- 
way detours over makeshift roads are avoided. Industrial driveways 
and factory floors can be laid over a weekend, without a day's busi- 
ness disruption. Factory additions completed weeks earlier, financing 
expenses reduced, revenue begins sooner. Contractors save on forms 


and overhead. Concrete construction is revolutionized. 


And ‘Incor’ makes better concrete because it is a perfected Port- 
land cement. Its price is now little more than ordinary cement—a 


*is made by the producers of 


fraction of resulting economies. “Incor’ 
Lone Star Cement —subsidiaries of International Cement Corpora- 


tion, New York, and is sold by other leading cement manufacturers 
*Ree. U.S. Pat. OF 





‘INCOR’ 24-Hour Cement 
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Business Week 


FILING THE BAKING—Crawford’s new electric range has an oven like a file 
drawer; the food comes out when the door is opened. Also new are the toggle 
switches with far fewer parts mounted on top. 


out of synchronization). Sound track 
on the picture film was his hobby and 
he conducted many experiments through 
his own company. In 1927 he heard of 
the efforts of 3 Germans—Englund, 
Vogt, and Massoelle—who were using 
sound-on-film. A beam of light through 
the sound track passed into a photo- 
electric cell, its vibrations were trans- 
lated into sound vibrations which came 
out of the loud-speaker. 
Patent Control Acquired 

This sounded good to the wily Mr. 
Fox. Patents of the German inventors 
had been acquired by the Tri-Ergon 
Corp., of Switzerland. Fox bought 
90% of the U. S. and Canadian rights 
for $40,000; the Swiss company re- 
tained the other 10%. An option on 
rights for the rest of the world, for 
which he was to pay another $40,000, 
Fox allowed to lapse. 

There were 22 patents involved in 
the deal and all were his property. Some 
of them were of doubtful value and 
some applications were refused validity 
by the American Commissioner of 
Patents. But the method of combining 
the sound and picture negative, and the 
flywheel on the projector have, so far, 
stood up. Court fights are expected over 
the photo-electric cell device which one 
decision has declared a valid patent. 

Meanwhile no wolves have been seen 
on the doorstep of Mr. Fox’s Long 
Island palace. It is rumored that he 
has done quite well for himself in the 
stock market with that $18 millions 
which broke his fall when he was 
dropped out of his film company. 
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Night Flights 


Sleeper planes save working 
hours, so night air service, suc- 
cessful from start, is spreading. 


NiGHT flying is ascendant. Since the 
resumption of mail service by the trans- 
port companies fully half of the long- 
distance passenger traffic is handled 
after dark, and the proportion is 
rapidly increasing. Seasoned air ex- 
ecutives, surprised at the strength of 
this trend, are hurrying to take full 
advantage of it. The first flying sleepers 
are already in operation; many more will 
be before the summer is over. 

Some two years ago night passenger 
service was instituted with the passen- 
gers in reclining chairs taking cat naps 
en route. The idea of air travel at 
night soon became generally accepted, 
.but beyond a few experiments (notably 
Eastern Air's tryout of the first flying 
berths between New York and Atlanta 
last fall), there was no attempt to im- 
prove the accommodation of the passen- 
ger until last month when American 
Airlines installed sleeper planes on their 
Fort Worth—Los Angeles run. 

This service took that part of the 
country by storm. With no extra fare 
charged, the planes have been booked 
solidly ever since the air pullmans were 
started. Despite the contrary opinions 
of experienced traffic men, the sleepers 
really sleep. Motor noise has been 
reduced to a hum that instruments show 
is less than in the average train. Ameri- 
can, flying 3 sleeper Condors on the 


present run, plans to spread this service 
to other routes. About July 1 new and 
faster Condor sleepers will be installed 
on the line from New York to Chicago. 
Under the proposed schedule a passen 
ger may go to bed on the plane in New 
York any time after 10 p.m. with the 
take-off timed for one in the morning 
Arrival at Chicago will be at 6 a.m 
Converting Present Planes 
Eastern Air, now flying 65° of its 
passengers at night, is looking into 
sleepers seriously. The Condors used in 
its New York—Miami and New York 
Atlanta runs could easily be converted 
and probably will be before winter 
TWA is well along in its experiments 
of making a bed out of two seats in the 
Douglas planes used in its transconti- 
nental service, and this accommodation 
may be available on the new overnight 
hops TWA is planning to the Coast this 
summer. The contemplated schedule 
for this run, which may become effec 
tive the latter part of July, calls for a 
take-off in New York at 4 p.m., arrival 
in Los Angeles at 7 next morning. 
United Air Lines, pioneers in night 
flying, feels that the public is more 
interested in speed and frequent service 
than in sleepers. The additional New 
York—Chicago flights, recently put into 
effect, lifted trafhc from 80-85 passen- 
gers a day to 110-120. Eight of the 
13 scheduled flights on this run are 
made at night. In the face of this 
rceord United does not want to reduce 
the carrying capacity of its planes by the 
20% -50% needed to convert them into 
sleepers. 


Landlord’sComeback 


New bankruptcy law reviving rent 
claims on tenants in reorgan- 
ization should speed chain store 
clean-up. 

ALTHOUGH the new Corporate Bank- 
ruptcy Act is but a few days old (BW 
Jun16'34), already a committee of 
landlords of the old United ¢ igar Stores 
Co. of America has been formed for the 
purpose of pressing their rejuvenated 
rent claims collectively. 

Under the old law their chances of 
collecting future rents on unexpired 
leases were practically nil (BW—Mayj 
26'34) and, with the time for filing 
claims long since expired in this case, 
they would not have had any redress 
under the new law, were it not that 
reorganization of the property is in 
progress. That fact gives them the right 
to come in on a parity with other prov- 
able debts for rents up to 3 years next 
succeeding re-entry or surrender of the 
premises, plus such rents as may have 
been unpaid at that time. 

However, determination of the actual 
amount “provable’’ by each landlord is 
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LEADERSHIP! Because it produces greater results, Chicago department stores (Loop and outlying) during the first five months 
of 1934, placed more advertising in the Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper. 





REACHING MORE WOMEN, the Tribune carried, in the 


first five months of 1934, 45% more women’s clothing advertising 
from department stores (Loop and outlying) than the second Chicago 


newspaper. 


@ Diverse as women may be as individuals, their 
reading habits are strongly marked by one common 
characteristic. No matter what test you apply—circu- 
lation analyses, advertising linage reports—the result 
is the same. More women read the Chicago Tribune 
than read any other Chicago newspaper. Their de- 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


JUNE 23, 1934 


BECAUSE WOMEN RESPOND is greater numbers to ad- 
vertising in the Tribune, department stores during the first five months 
of 1934, placed practically as much toilet goods and drugs advertising 


n the Tribune as in the two leading afternoon newspapers combined! 


cided preference for the Tribune makes it the fore- 
most women’s medium in Chicago. 

If your advertising must get the attention and 
response of women in this market, the Tribune is your 
logical medium. A representative will be glad to give 
you the complete facts. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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expected to present serious obstacles 
In some instances, premises involved 
have since been leased to others, which 
will mean that the landlord must render 
a detailed accounting of monies col- 
lected, payments made for commissions, 
alterations, etc., before the net amount 
of his claim is known. Furthermore, 
in the United case a majority of the 
locations occupied at the time of bank- 
suptcy have been re-leased by the Trus- 
tee, so that some of the landlords have 
considered the former leases surren- 
dered, while others actually signed 
formal releases in which they relin- 
quished all claims under the old lease. 

Some of these will hesitate before 
joining the new committee, being un- 
willing to handicap or delay reorgan- 
ization proceedings or invite unpleasant 
relations with a valuable tenant. Those 
who signed releases are probably out 
of luck, since it is considered extremely 
doubtful whether any court would sus- 
tain them in reentering the case under 
an act of Congress that was not even 
thought of when they relinquished all 
further interest. 


Those familiar with the efforts that 
are under way for the reorganization of 
United Cigar and other chain store sys- 
tems point out that making the land- 
lord’s claims admissible under the new 
act alters the situation materially in 
some instances. They reason that the 
landlords, heretofore left out in the 
cold, will gladly approve any procedure 
that gives them some real money and 
without much delay—and the new act 
requires only 663% for approval of 
reorganization plans. The case of one 
chain is cited in which reorganization 
could have been effected over a year ago 
if a small group, representing less than 
10%, had not held out for better terms. 

Merchandise creditors are not so well 
pleased to see the landlords enter the 
party, since, in most cases, their slice 
of the dividends will be trimmed down 
unless available funds are ample enough 
to pay everybody 1009%—which, so 
wiseacres say, is not likely these days. 
Stockholders in the defunct chains are 
sorry to see the landlords get under 
cover because it pushes their chances for 
some salvage further down the line. 


Deposit Insurance 


Conferees avoid permanent deposit insurance plan dan- 
gers, continue present system another year with minor 
changes. New York savings banks start own fund. 


THE deposit insurance deadlock has 
finally been broken and a bill passed 
and signed by the President in a form 
more acceptable to bankers than seemed 
possible a few weeks ago. The Senate 
simply postponed the date for the per- 
manent plan to come into effect. But 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was determined to force full in- 
surance by doing nothing or, when 
prodded by the President, by so loading 
the bill with riders that it stood a good 
chance of failure. The conferees, realiz- 
ing the gravity of the problem, reported 
a bill extending the temporary plan with 
only minor changes for another year, to 
June 30, 1935. 

The House Committee persisted to 
the last in an effort to give non-member 
banks all the advantages of the Federal 
Reserve system without requiring them 
to become members. It sought to in- 
clude in the measure a provision for 
paying off depositors of banks closed 
since December, 1929, and to lift the 
maximum of deposits covered by insur- 
ance. Many of the Administration 
leaders would have preferred to see the 
permanent plan go automatically into 
effect July 1 rather than to accept these 
proposals; they believed it too high a 
price to pay for putting off full insur- 
ance for a year. 
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But it was finally recognized that. 
many banks would be unable to qualify 
at this time under the permanent plan, 
that a new wave of bank failures might 
result. So the conferees reached a com- 
promise to continue the temporary plan 
for 1 year, to increase the size of de- 
posits covered by insurance to $5,000 
from $2,500, to authorize the RFC to 
make loans upon or purchase the assets 
of any bank closed after Dec. 31, 1929, 
and prior to Jan. 1, 1934, the affairs of 
which have not been fully liquidated or 
wound up, to extend for another year 
or until July 1, 1937, the time that non- 
member banks may continue to receive 
the benefits of insurance. A last minute 
attempt was also made to hold mutual 
savings banks by creating a special 
“fund for mutuals’ with insurance 
limited to $2,500. It was in this form, 
as an amendment to the deposit insur- 
ance provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, that the bill was passed. 

Special Mutual Problems 

There is some possibility that FDIC 
officials were not anxious to have mutual 
savings banks in the insurance system. 
The mutuals form a small class of banks 

-only 567 in the whole country—sur- 
rounded by entirely different conditions 
from those of the ordinary commercial 
bank. Because of these separate condi- 


tions mutuals in several states having a 
majority of the banks had worked out 
their own insurance plans. The new 
provision in the law will therefore attect 
only those mutual banks in states where 
their number is too few to start an in- 
surance plan of their own. The total in 
the FDIC will probably be fewer than 
125 mutual banks, making a difhcult 
administration problem. 

The New York mutual savings banks 
are withdrawing from the federal sys- 
tem as of July 1. At that time the banks 
will have their deposits protected by a 
state insurance fund similar to that 
adopted by Massachusetts banks last 
January. The insurance plan was the 
third step taken by New York banks to 
strengthen their mutual savings bank 
system. Last year the Savings Bank 
Trust Co. was formed for the purpose 
of making loans to savings banks on 
good assets even though these assets 
might be slow. The Institutional Se- 
curities Corp. was also formed to take 
good mortgages over from the banks 
tor cash. These two institutions have 
given New York savings banks the 
ability to meet almost any emergency. 
Deposit insurance was delayed until the 
present to obtain needed state legisla- 
tion, and the federal plan was entered 
into only to fill the gap. 





Business Week 
A. R. GLANCY—A former vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors and recently 
division administrator of NRA _ in 
charge of heavy industries, he has be- 
come head of the compliance division. 
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Business Week 
KITCHEN POWER UNIT—The new 
Thor electric household servant puts 
the washer to work every day in the 
week. When washing is finished the 
wringer goes in the locker below, a 
flat top covers the tub. A food mixer 
may be plugged in above, or toaster 
and irons at the side. 


Cage Eagle 


Prison products made under com- 
pact may fly NRA bird. 


STRENUOUS efforts made by private in 
dustry to keep NRA’s magic Blue Eagk 


off consumer merchandise made in 
prisons have been unsuccessful. 

Opponents, led by the Cotton Gar 
ment Code Authority, have argued that 
a Blue Eagle label on prison-made goods 
would serve to deceive the public, foster 
vicious competition from prison contrac 
tors, permanently injure private business 
enterprise. 

Proponents point out that 
would be authorized only 
officials of the producing state have 
signed the prison industries compact 
with NRA. This was designed to estab 
lish and maintain fair competition be- 
tween products of private domestic in 
dustry and those of prison industries 
It limits working hours to 40 a weck 
and provides that prison products must 
not be sold at less than the fair market 
prices of competing private ones. 

The recent order authorizes prison in 
dustries that operate under the compact 
(now signed by 29 states) to use num- 
bers. 
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The Future of NRA 


All this “reorganization” talk means that NRA and its 
industrial advisers are working on a setup that will go on 
after recovery law expires. It may be a merger with Fed- 


eral Trade Commission. 
WASHINGTON Ihe first months of 
NRA’s second year will sce a very dif 
ferent temper, and a very different job 
from that which occupied its attention 

year ago. The 73rd Congress, which 
created NRA, passed out of existence 
almost on the anniversary of the great 
industrial regulatory machine. Behind 
NRA on June 16, 1934, lay the tremen 
dous job of codifying more than 75% 
of American industry; before it, in its 
second year, lies the problem of enforce 
ment, compression and, perhaps more 
important than anything else, laying out 
plans—and putting them to some sort 
for the future of this govern- 
ment supervision of cooperation 

Gen. Johnson Seems Set 

From now on, the job of the NRA 
leadership will be to decide exactly what 
sort of continuing organization is to b« 


or test 


offered with a request for legislation 
from the 74th Congress which convenes 
on Jan. 3, 1935. General Johnson will, 
from present appearances, continue in 
full control, although he may consent 
to take a vacation this summer. He 
wants to be the leading factor in deter 
mining what shall become of NRA when 
its official life in its present form ends 
on June 16, 1935. That means that the 
plan must be worked out, and ready for 
submission to Congress, very early in 
the 1935 session. Preparations to this 
end are already under way, and every 
action, every decision, every policy from 
now on will have in view its effect on 
the formation of that future policy. 

The widely discussed plan for re 
vamping the code arrangement, first told 
in Business Week some 2 months ago, 
looks toward the future setup. In the 
beginning code compression will be 
only administrative, with fewer cod 
executives, more centralized relations to 
Washington, long before the number 
of codes or code authorities is cut down 
For instance, there will be groupings in 
vertical arrangements of the industries 
handling the prime materials, the manu 
facturing machinery, the finishing, th 
making-up for the market, and the dis 
tribution, of cach class of products. This 
will be the ideal, at any rate, although 
much remains to be done. The plan is 
now being laid out and will be mulled 
over, revealed and withdrawn, brought 
into the limelight and discussed—all 
with the future in view, the big plan for 
industry organization under self-govern- 
ing codes, after June 16, 1935. 

The discussions which went on over 


the week-end in Hot Springs, \ 

(when some 40 leaders of industry wh« 
have served, at one time or another, on 
the Industrial Advisory Board of NRA 
went into their own plans ind into the 
needs of NRA for the future) 
of the preparation for the big revision 


Out of that mecting has come, first 


iS part 


the setup of a permanent industrial ad 


visory body, fitting into General John 
son's plan for his Advisory Council 
representatives ol 
industry, labor, and the consumer at his 
right hand in Washington—which fits 


placing permanent 


into the reorganization plan. Out of 
the Hot Springs mecting also came many 
sound ideas for the part which indus 


try, itself, is to play in the organiza 
tion and operation of whatever fol 
lows the present NRA 
Everyone agrees that NRA will be 
changed, but Washington expects that 
it will go on. Its future form will not 
be crystallized for some months, though 
there will be trial balloons and tem 
porary shifts in the headlines; but it 
should not be overlooked that the trend 
at this time is toward some sort of body 
which will take the place of both NRA 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
[he latter will be shorn of much of its 
outstanding importance by the setting 
up of the new Securities Commission 
but its broad powers over industry re 
main, and it has several times stepped 
firmly on the toes of NRA 
stecl report 
NRA Research 
NRA Ss ably 
and Planning 
Henderson, 1s making the economic 


results of NRA of 


prime importance in all plans, even for 


witness its 


administered Research 


/ 


Division, under Leon 


interpretation of th 


the current problems of compliance with 


codes, but it is also taking a very def 


inite line, quite apart from the legalistic 
trend of the FTC, in its relations to 
industry. Those who are observing th« 
reorganization problems of NRA sug 
gest this economic study and interpre 
tation can fit into the present functions 
of the FTC, without overlapping It 


may well be that the pro 


I 
posed to Congress next session will 
involve the formation of a new com 
mission covering both NRA and FT¢ 


and holding a guiding and judicial 


legislation 


hand over industrial self-government 
as the next step in making real a new 
era in the relation of government to 
industry and of the units of industry to 
each other 
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Codes at Work 


Incidents and problems that 
codified industries, 


TexTILe labor leaders have been clamor- 
ing for reduction of machine-hou 
limitations in the Cotton Textile Code 
(#1-BW —Aug26'33) from the present 
two 40-hour shifts per w cek basis to two 
30-hour shifts. Mull operators have in- 
sisted that if conditions were more 
nearly normal, increases in machine 
hours would be required instead of cur- 
tailment. NRA’s Research and Planning 
Division just settled the argument with 
a formidable barrage of statistics that 
labor leaders will find it difficult to 
penetrate. 

NRA says that “normal” (1922-29 
average) per capita consumption of cot- 
ton is 26.83 lb. a year, or with present 
population 66,286,000 Ib. for each of 
51 full working weeks per year. Peak 
demand would be 10% higher, or 
72,915,000 Ib. With 29.6 spindle-hours 
required in 1933 to spin one pound of 
cotton, production would take 1,962 
066,000 spindle-hours in average weeks 
and 2,158,284,000  spindle-hours — in 
peak weeks. These, distributed among 
27,011,200 active spindles would de- 
mand 77.4 machine hours of active pro- 
duction in average weeks and 89.8 
hours in peak weeks. 

The Research and Planning Division 
concludes that it will require 90 hours 
per week of productive machine opera- 
tion “when normal consumption of cot- 
ton in the United States is attained.” 
Some observers think that this will settle 
the matter at least for a time. Others 
expect labor leaders to counter with 
proposal for three 30-hour shifts. 

* ok kk OF 

Danger that sooner or later NRA rul- 
ings may result in some serious conflicts 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
seems permanently averted, if a ruling 
in connection with the code for the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry (#156:BW 

Jan6'34) becomes a precedent. Three 
producers had failed to file their price 
lists, eventually were charged with viola- 
tion of the code. Their appeal from the 
NRA ruling to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission collided with a complaint for 
code violations filed by the NRA with 
the commission. But there will be no 
family quarrel between NRA and FTC. 
The latter announces that it will recog- 
nize the complaint of the NRA and that 
matters raised in the petition of the rub- 
ber manufacturers “may be raised by 
way of defence to the proceedings.” 

* *k *e K 

The bakers are still in the NRA oven. 
After New York state bakers drama- 
tically voted to return their Blue Eagles 
because of NRA delays, and the ap- 


arise in the activities of the 


proval of their code which followed 
within one weck (BW’—/]un9’34), the 
National Bakers Council, code-making 
authority for the industry, refused to 
accept the instrument because of certain 
modifications by the President. They re- 
sented the order for an investigation of 
the labor provisions of the code within 





Code Hearings 


June 25—Wheel and Rim Manufactur- 
ing Product Group. Oil Filter Manu- 
facturing Product Group. Powdered 
Metal earing Manufacturing Group. 
Internal Combustion Engine Manufactur- 
ing Product Group. Wholesale Drug 
Trade. Alloys. Steel Plate Fabricating. 


June 26—Robe and Allied Products. 
Carburetor Manufacturing Product 
Group. Automobile Gasket Manufactur- 
ing Product Group. Radiator Manufac- 
turing Product Group. Trucking. 

June 27—Spark Plug Product Group 
Automobile Electric Lighting and Re- 
flecting Devices Manufacturing Product 
Group. Pencil Slat. Tanning Extract. 
Cereal Preparations. 

June 28—Piston Ring Manufacturing 
Product Group. Shop Equipment Manu- 
facturing Product Group. Manufactur- 
ing Industry in Hawaii. Bituminous 
Road Material Distribution. 

June 29—Paper and Pulp. Paper- 
board. Replacement Valve and Valve 
Parts Production Group. Replacement 
Automobile Water Pump and _ Parts 
Product Group. Replacement Piston 
and Pin Manufacturing Group. Asphalt 
and Mastic Tile. American Glassware. 











90 days and the ‘staying’ of the clause 
that bars free premiums and that which 
provides for a time-lag in the open- 
price plan, concluded that they would 
have nothing to do with administering 
the emasculated document. 

Meanwhile the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union 
has telegraphed NRA that it is willing 
to organize at least 10,000 union bakery 
owners into a new group to operate un- 
der the approved NRA code, charging 
at the same time that the Council, which 
had sponsored the code, was not repre- 
sentative of the industry. The situation 
has left NRA in quandary. It may 
have to appoint an all-NRA-named code 
authority. But, in the meantime, the 
President has reinstated the ban against 
premiums and that is expected to help 
pacify the Council. 

*x* * kK 

Retail druggists flocked to Washing- 
ton recently for the purpose of con- 
tributing to an X-ray of the amendment 
to their code (#55:BW—Nov11'34) 
which prohibits retail prices that are 
below the manufacturers’ prices on 
dozen lots. At the public hearings inde- 
pendent druggists, speaking individually 
as well as through the Drug Institute of 


America with its 27,000 members, held 
that the provision is working fairly, has 
not resulted in raising consumers’ prices 
to exorbitant levels, insisted that it has 
brought new hope to the independents 
in their struggle against chains and de 

partment stores. They were supported 
by the chairman of their code authority 
who endorsed the formula as an attempt 
at price stabilization contrasted with the 
Opponents’ cry that it results in price 
fixing. Departi nent store interests call 
the amendment an indirect means of 
getting price fixing, and the chain stores 
dragged out the time-worn argument on 
service vs. non-service and credit vs. 
non-credit stores, argued once more that 
the public should have a chance to get 
the benefit of more economical methods 
of distribution, therewith gaining the 
ardent support of the Consumer's Ad- 

visory Board. Even the out-and-out cut- 
rate stores, pine-boarders, were on hand 
to protest against the amendment on the 

ground that it cramped their particular 
style of operations. Independent drug- 

gists are overwhelmingly in favor of the 
amendment, and they hope that their 
representations plus their numerical 
strength will help to keep it going, de- 
spite well organized opposition. 


x kkk * 


After a previous order already had 
given them 30 days’ grace (BW—May 
26’34), framers of fancy guarantees on 
tires have won another victory in the 
recent NRA order which announces an 
indefinite stay of the prohibition of 
other than 90-day guarantees against de- 
fective material and w orkmanship. Pro- 
ponents of sound merchandising prac- 
tices regret the crumbling of the provi- 
sions by which they had hoped to put 
tire selling on a higher plane and elimi- 
nate deceptive guarantees. They point 
out that motor car makers have sold 
cars and accessories on no more than 90- 
day guarantees for many years, that tires, 
the most perishable parts of a car, 
should not reasonably draw longer 
guarantees. 

* ek ok OR 


A recent NRA Administration order 
is supposed merely to exempt old- 
fashioned ‘“‘barn-raisin’s’’ from _ inter- 
ference by a code—the construction code 
and its supplements. 

However the order applies to “any 
individual, form of organization or en- 
ter prise, engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits in his or its own behalf,” and 
covers “‘any activities in the construction 
of any project to be used as a direct 
and integral part of farm operations,’ 
and that leaves the gate wide open for 
the “co-ops.” If under this code co-ops 
may purch ase construction material and 
have improvements, extensions, new 
units constructed by “regular employ- 
ees,”” contractors will lose. 
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Silver Water 


Pure metallic silver purifies water, it is discovered, and a 


wide market opens up. 
THE new swimming pool for the Con- 
gressional Country Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., 150,000 gallons, 
will be purified by a method wholly 
new in this country As the water 
enters the tank, it will flow past two 
sterling silver electrod using at 
than 1.6 volts about enough direct cur- 
rent from a battery to light a 50-watt 
bulb. The cost of sterilizing the 150,000 
gallons will be about $2 in silver (say 
4 oz.) and a few cents’ worth of cur- 
rent. The apparatus will be entirely 
automatic. Some years hence, the clec- 
trodes will have to be replaced. That, 
and keeping the battery charged, is all 
the attention required. Meanwhile, the 
water will have no noticeably changed 


Capac ity 


Cs, lc +S 


odor, flavor, or color. 
Forecasting Applications 

Silver producers, chemists and_ bac- 
teriologists, sanitary engineers, and food 
manufacturers are keenly intezested. The 
silver producers foresee a big new mar- 
ket, the more highly prized because the 
silver used will not be recoverable. It 
is pointed out that if the silver process 
should replace half the chlorination of 
violet ray sterilization plants eventually, 
it would be the largest industrial use 
of silver ever developed, far exceeding 
photographic use. Chemists, bacteriolo- 
gists, and sanitary engineers are investi- 
gating the promise of effective, rapid 
water sterilization, escaping some of the 
drawbacks of chlorination and the high 
cost of violet-ray treatment. Food men 
hope the silver process may solve some 
of their problems of sterilization with- 
out affecting flavor. 

Silver producers recently assigned two 
research men to work with the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington and en- 
to discover new for the 
As a beginning, the scientists 
world for the scientific 
literature on silver. Somewhat to their 
astonishment, they found the of 
silver as a germicide was developing on 
a commercial scale in Germany. For 
some unknown reason, none of the Ger- 
man reports had reached this country. 

American Vendors 

Now, however, there 1s an 
can corporation, Catadyn, Inc., 
offices in New York, which has bought 
American rights to the patents and is 
introducing the process here. Strictly 
speaking, there are two processes. The 
clectrolytic process is the important onc, 
commercially, but there is a_ limited 
application for a simple contact proc- 

Beads of porcelain or pebbles of 
quartz are with silver. Water 
allowed to percolate through little port- 


deavor uses 
metal. 


searched the 
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Ameri- 
with 


ess. 
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able filters made with these beads or 
pebbles becomes germ-free. But the 
effect is slow; it is greatly accelerated 
by clectricity. 
veyors and others working in isolated 


Campers, geologists, sut 


regions can buy a pocket device con 
sisting of two slim silver rods connected 
to ordinary flashlight batterics. Immerse 
the electrodes in a glass of water for 
20 seconds, remove them, and within a 
short time, the water is safe for drinking. | 
Large installations already made in 
Germany include the water supply of 
the city of Heidelberg, a large brewery 
(which not merely purifies its water, 
but also uses the process to kill yeasts 
and stop fermentation at the point de- 
sired), a sausage factory, and the new 
German pocket cruiser, Kénigsberg. 





Who Sells Tires? 


Goodyear figures challenge claim 
that mail order tire sales are 
squeezing outindependent dealers. | 





FIGURES presented by Goodyear Tire &| 
Rubber Co. in its motion for dismissal 
of the Federal Trade Commission's com 
plaint for violation of the ¢ layton 
Act challenge the FTC theory that inde-| 
pendent dealers are being eliminated 
through mail-order competition 
Counsel for Goodyear quotes from 
the records of the 
attorney to show that, since 1929, Sears’ 
sales of tires have steadily dropped both 
in absolute volume and in proportion to 
available volume, while sales through 


commission's own 


Goodyear dealers have increased. 

The skyrocketing increase in Sears’ | 
tire volume which carried 
casings from nothing flat in 1925 to 
‘,379,667 in 1929 (9.6% of all replace 
ment sales) is explained by the fact that, 
in that period, the mail order house 
opened its 400-odd retail stores, which, | 
because of the remounting and parking 
facilities provided, plus the price factor, 
accelerated public interest in its tire 
offerings. Since then the Sears percent- 


its salk Ss ol 





age of total replacement sales has| 
slipped consistently to 5 5% in 1933. 
Oldtimers, familiar with tire dis- 


tributing methods, point out that the 
mail-order chain's entry into the field 
was followed by marked improvement 
in the merchandising methods employed 
by other retail tire This 
further stimulated when oil chains be 

gan to sell tires. Good independent tire | 
dealers have suffered little, while the! 
public has benefited through lower | 
average prices, and better service 
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LARAGE operates somewhat dif 

A ferently from most air condition 

ing manufacturers. We oticr no so 

called “‘standard’’ systems—no ‘‘blan 
ket"’ equipment covering all needs. 

Instead we treat each air conditioning 

job—small or large——as an individual 


And 


ire established, 


engineering problem in every 
case, after requirements 
a Clarage System is built specially to 


mect those requirements to meet them 





exactly. 

THE PIONEER 
For more than two decades Clarage has 
been a leading producer of air condi- 
tioning equipment a pronect in OfFf- 


ganization of experts. Our installations 





are many and invariably successful 
We air condition industrial plants, 
stores, theatres, restaurants, fine homes, 
etc. We have facilities for handling all 
types of temperature and humidity 
i control. 
If you have an air conditioning or 
cooling problem, very decidedly 
will it pay you to consult with 
us! For immediate action on out 


part, use coupon below 
CLARAGI FAN COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Without obligation, 
neer call to discuss air 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


have a Clarage cnet 


conditioning 
Name 


Company 
I ddre ss 


AIR HANDLING AND 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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ate reductions reduce revenues. Expenses are increasing due to NRA, 

higher taxes, and the cost of government investigations. Continuation of 

this trend will make it difficult to earn even operating expenses and taxes. 

There would have been $12,496,000 more for investors in 1933 if the 
Associated Gas & Electric System had received 1928 electric rates, paid taxes 
at the 1926 rate, and employees had not been insured. 

The Associated Gas and Electric Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capitali- 
zation aims to protect investors against adverse developments that cannot be 
controlled by management. 


61 Broadway, New York 
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Through Mallory a motor car becomes a con- 
cert hall, a theatre, a night club or a hotel 
baltroom, The Mallory-Elkon “B” Elimina- 
tor—with the Mallory-Elkonode changed 
automobile radio from an experiment to an 
industry. Mallory developments in many 
other fields are equally remarkable. Daily 
Mallory engineers and their products are 
changing thoughts to things—turning ideas 
to actualities. 


Plans submitted to 
employers without 
obligation. 







in RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


PERFECT 
THE WHOLE 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
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Cable Address Pelmalio 
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Wide Reading 


“How Lonc WILL My Jos Last?” Philip 
K. Wrigley. Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance, June. An article explaining, more 
completely than it has been explained else- 
where, a program designed to meet the 
workers’ most basic ambition—stability in 
empioyment. 

RECAPTURING THE SMALL House FIELD 
Chesla C. Sherlock. American Architect, May. 
An entire issue devoted to the problems of 
the small house, with special designs, and 
market analysis. 

Wuat’s New IN Grass. Canning Ag: 
May. The latest in glass containers, which 
are increasingly popular since containers 
have been adapted for later household 
utility. 

ARMOUR. Fortune, June. Story of the 
company which supplies one-seventh of the 
meat consumed in this country. Includes re- 
view of main and subsidiary businesses, and 





a discussion of the recapitalization plan 
which has given the company new bankers, a 
| new finance committee, and a new stock- 
holders’ deal. 

ARE CAPITAL GAINS AND Losses LARGELY 
Fictitious? George ( Williams. Tax 
Magazine, May. Very few taxpayers are al- 
lowed real capital losses as they do not have 
offsetting capital gains. There exists no 
valid reason why capital losses should not be 
allowed as deductions from other net 
come. The trouble in this connection re- 
cently has resulted from erroneously allow- 
ing fictitious capital losses as deductions in- 


stead of allowing only real capital losses as 
offsets against income. 

10 PoINTS WHERE THE NEw FEDERAL TAX 
Law AFFECTS Every Business. J. K. Lasser. 
System & Business Management, June 

PAST AND PRESENT ECONOMIC THOUGH1 
William T. Ham. Publishers’ Weekly, June 2 
A book list, compiled by the Joint Board of 
Publishers and Booksellers, which will ap- 
peal to some executives for summer reading. 


Selective list of two dozen books 


RECENT DruG REGULATIONS IN LATIN 
AMERICA. Albert Viault. Export Shipper 
June 4. New regulations in Colombia, Chile, 


Dominican Republic, and Mexico. 


REPORTS—SURVEYS 

PERFORMANCE OF DEPARTMENT STORES 
1933. Edgar H. Gault. University of Michi- 
gan, 95 pp., $1. Net profit of the typical 
small department store in 1933 was 1.3% 
of sales. One-fourth of the stores earned a 
net profit of 4.9% or more; one fourth had 
a net loss of 1.1% or more. Details of vol- 
ume, mark-up, total expense, inventory; 


problems ahead. 


Wuat Constitutes DoING BUSINESS BY 
A CORPORATION IN STATES FOREIGN TO THI 
STATE OF Its CREATION. The Corporation 
Trust Co., New York, 198 pp. The question 
whether corporations are lawfully subject to 
statutes in various states requiring the tak- 
ing out of licenses or permits or are exempt 
from such restrictions turns on whether the 
character of the business in the state constt- 
tutes interstate business or constitutes the 
doing of business in such manner as to localize 
the business and to make it an operation within 
the state. Digest of recent court decisions. 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


} 


Fett bonded metal, announced by 
H. H. Robertson Co. and the Felters Co., 
has a layer of felt on one or both sides 
of a shect of metal permanently bonded 
by a patented process with a metal coat 
metal and the felt 
The bond will not separate, the metal 
faced with felt can be shaped and bent. 
Likely uses are for sound-deadening in 
air conditioning apparatus and ducts, 
automobile bodies, various appliances 


7 1 ] , 
ing fused to both the 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE is introducing a new | 
opposed-piston diesel to be shown for} 
the first time at the 1934 Century of | 
Progress. Weight has been brought 
down to 20 Ib. per h.p., construction | 
simplified. Compactness and light weight | 
make it particularly adaptable for rail- 
way, marine, and mobile industrial | 
equipment 





FRIGIDAIRE, biggest of the electric refrig-| 
crator makers, is out with a new lift-top | 
model of simplified design at $77.50 
for the great mass market (see news 
items, this issue) 

; «| 
E. N. Hur.ey, Jr., whose father made} 
famous the Thor washer, sponsors the 
Thor Electric Household Servant, which | 
is a washer using the same motor to 
drive a kitchen mixer, even a cocktail 
shaker, with convenience outlets for| 
iron, toaster, percolator, etc. (see photo, 
this issue) 


BETTER PACKAGES, INC., makes gummed 
tape dispensers, now sells them as quite | 
proper means of violating a code. It} 
seems there is a stiff federal processing 
tax on narrow gummed paper tape, as | 
a possible substitute for cotton string 

Many industries, however, would not 

use string (laundries, for example) find 
gummed tape better fitted to their uses; 

nevertheless, although they haven't used 
string in years, they must pay a tax 
on tape less than 2 inches in width 

The ‘‘Counterboy”’ permits purchase, 

tax-free, of wider widths, which are slit 
to narrow widths as wanted. All per-| 
fectly legal, and approved by the Com- | 
missioner of Internal Revenue. | 
THE new Crawford electric range has | 
the switches on top of the back panel, | 
leaving the front clear. The oven is 
built like a file drawer, rolls out to 
eliminate stooping and peering. (See| 
photo. ) 


| 
} 


GOODYEAR, Cooperating with the Akron 
Park Department, has perfected a plastic 
rubber tree cavity filler which does not 
crack like concrete 
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“You don’t have to buy it blind. 
Six million property owners are 
reducing costs right now 
through mutual fire insurance” 
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“1x million property owners are protected 
S against fire in mutual companies to the 
extent of 37 billion dollars. 

This record represents a growth of 182 
years—a pretty sound test for any business. 

The essence of the mutual plan is to re- 
duce the cost of the insurance by reducing 
the losses. There are definite and traditional 
ways of doing this. One is selection of risks 
—using judgment about what type of prop- 
erty to insure. Another is to prevent fires as 
far as possible. Mutual companies devote 
time and thought and money to these meas- 
ures. And they work. 

Millions of dollars are saved annually and 
retarned to policyholders by mutual fire 
insurance companies. To the individual 
policyholder the saving effected represents a 
substantial part of the premium. And it isa 
net saving since the premium rates charged 
by mutual companies are no higher than 
those of other carriers. 


72 Selected Companies 


The Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 


Companies is made up of 72 advance pre- 








mium, legal reserve organizations — soundly 


financed, with assets in excess of 99 million 
dollars. These comnanies have returned over 
$125,000,000 to policyholders in the past 10 
years, They are general writing companies, 
insuring all types of risks — protecting many 
of the most notable structures in the country, 
in whole or in part. 

Any property owner interested in saving 
with safety can find these advantages in com- 
panies in this selected group of leaders. Write 
today fora list of Federation companies and 
an outline of their methods of operation, Or 
talk with local representatives of these com- 


panies in your home community. 
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| A Valuable Identification 


This Seal identifies « 


member ¢ mpany f 
The Federation of 
Mutual F re Insurance 


Companies and 
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MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies, 230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly send me your booklet explaining 
the Mutual Plan of Insurance and giving 
names of Federation companies. 








Germany Meets a Crisis 


While irate creditors threaten to conscript German bal- 
ances, Hitler turns to Mussolini for cooperation in im- 
proving Berlin’s foreign relations. 


As bitter British bondholders glow- 
ered over newspaper reports that Ger- 
many planned to default on all 
medium- and long-term debts, and sus- 
picious Frenchmen speculated on the 
move and on political problems raised 
by the Nazis, a giant German airplane 
swooped down out of the Italian sky 
last week and deposited Chancellor 
Hitler in Venice for his first meeting 
with Mussolini. 
Europe Speculative 

Europe knows what happened at the 
meeting, but little that was discussed, 
nothing that was decided. The world’s 
foremost Fascist dictators saluted each 
other in the old Roman style; Mussolini 
held up his end of the conversations 
in German; police, soldiers, and special 
guards were almost as numerous in 
Venice as the permanent residents; 
conferences last two days. Then the 
German planes, carrying Hitler and his 
advisers, soared away toward Munich. 

In Paris—where there was feverish 
interest in the meeting—and in Lon- 
don—where there was restrained curi- 
osity—the feeling is general that three 
problems primarily were discussed. 
Any ‘‘settlement’’ now is considered 
only temporary. 

First of these no doubt was Austria. 
Both Germany and Italy have designs 
on Austria. To each, it would be an 
opening wedge to more concentrated 
economic penetration of all South- 
eastern Europe. To both it would be 
a welcome territorial acquisition. Best 
guess in Europe is that both Hitler and 
Mussolini agreed to a hands-off policy 
in Vienna for the time being. This 
was a score for Mussolini, for one of 
Hitler’s dearest dreams—and one 
which he has dangled before his party 
followers—was annexation of Austria. 

Hitler Takes a Point 

Hitler scored in the next round, ac- 
cording to the best guesses, for he is 
supposed to have won the consent of 
Mussolini to prepare the way for Ger- 
man re-entry in the League of Nations 
on “equal footing’ with other powers. 

This is of vital importance to Ber- 
lin. No part of Nazi policies has been 
bungled more badly than foreign rela- 
tions. German isolation has been a 
matter for concern among the more 
substantial elements in Germany for 
more than a year. But it was not until 
France rounded out its “iron band”’ 
of alliances with nations surrounding 
the Reich with a near-alliance with the 


Soviets that the Nazis made any move 
to counter. Then there was a series 
of hurried visits to neighboring capi- 
tals—including Paris and Warsaw, cul- 
minating in the Hitler-Mussolini meet- 
ing in Venice. 

Mussolini threatened last winter to 
leave the League unless its method of 
doing business was altered. Obviously, 
he meant that he was no longer willing 
to have France and Britain “run the 
show to suit themselves.’’ Germany is 
now Europe's greatest threat to peace. 
Mussolini will argue that Germany 
once more in the League is less of a 
worry than when outside. France, en- 
couraged by Moscow, may agree. 

The French Problem 

On a third matter the two dictators 
probably saw eye-to-eye. France is the 
great exponent of regional security 
pacts. Russia works along similar lines 
with her non-aggression pacts, a dozen 
of which have been negotiated in the 
last year. Just before Hitler left for 
Venice, it is said he was approached 
by Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, with a cooperative prop- 
osition. Official Germany is signifi- 
cantly reported to have refused the plan 
“for this plan, if carried out, would 
close the door to a revision of her 
eastern frontiers.” Mussolini looks with 
disfavor on any such pacts, and largely 
for the same reason. 

Less spectacular but of much greater 
immediate concern to both Europe and 
the United States was the announce- 
ment—long , expected—that Germany 
would default on her foreign obliga- 
tions, even the “guaranteed” Dawes 
and Young loans. Berlin announced 
it merely as a 6-months’ moratorium, 
but the Paris L’'Information declared 
crisply: “Much can happen in 6 months 
and what is to be feared is that next 
December the Reich will not freely 
resume service on the debts. It is no 
use pretending that this is a passing 
weakness. This provisional arrange- 
ment is being used only as a preface 
to something definite or to provoke new 
conferences in the hope of new con- 
cessions. If Germany resumes transfers 
in December, it will be only after hav- 
ing obtained a considerable reduction 
in interest and capital of her debt.” 

Despite this prediction and the feel- 
ing that it was not overstated, German 
bonds failed to react for long follow- 
ing the announcement. Two reasons 
were given. In the first place, the 


whole move had been expected for so 
long the final decision had already been 
discounted. Better, most creditors 
possessed means of impressing the 
service charges on these bonds, and 
announced their intention of utilizing it. 

In England, Germany's move was im- 
mediately protested. Then the situa- 
tion was hastily surveyed. Last year 
Germany sold almost $151 millions of 
goods to the British, bought less than 
$76 millions from them. Trade this 
year is running in similar proportions. 
Government officials have already an- 
nounced that they will not allow British 
bondholders to suffer a complete loss 
so long as there is this surplus of Ger- 
man funds which they can “‘conscript’’ 
in London before clearing. 

France is ready to take a similar 
stand. Germany's trade balance in 
France exceeded $86 millions last year, 
more than enough to satisfy French 
creditors. Paris intends to protect them. 

Favoritism? 

Holland and Switzerland, much 
larger creditors of Germany than ts 
France, have had for some time special 
clearing arrangements with Germany. 
It is reported that both countries have 
almost completed arrangements to have 
this agreement extended. 

The United States alone among the 
big creditors of Germany can make no 
such demands. This country regularly 
sells Germany much more than she pur- 
chases from the Reich. There are no 
balances in the United States which 
might be conscripted to satisfy the de- 
mands of bondholders. 

For the present, the crisis revolves 
around the bondholders who stand to 
lose another considerable portion of 
the amount they loaned to Germany. 
Before the air clears, the problem will 
simmer down to what it really is—a 
matter of making it possible for Ger- 
many to sell abroad if she is to meet 
these obligations. Those countries 
which can accept German goods will be 
able to help their bondholders liquidate. 
Those who cannot will have to choose 
between protection of their manufac- 
turers, and their creditor class. 


Japanese Automobiles 


Domestic manufacturer buys large 
share in GM’s Japan assembly 
plant, stirs rumors that Nippon is 
going after automobile business 
in the Orient. 
WitH actual production of automotive 
units less than 1,000 a year, and with a 
capacity of probably not more than twice 
that amount, Japan now is making plans 
to expand her automotive industry. 
First significant move came several 
months ago with the formation of the 
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Automobile Manutacturing Co. which 
early this spring announced that it would 
begin production May 1 of automobile 
parts in a new plant near Yokohama, 
output at the end of 5 years to be large 
enough to supply 25,000 cars a year. At 
that time it announced that both 
the Ford and General Motors assembly 
piants in Japan would buy parts from 
the new domestic producer. 
Japan Buys In 
Now Tokyo advises that the founder | 
of the Automobile Manufacturing Co. 
has bought a heavy minority interest in 
General Motors of Japan, Ltd., a sub- 


was 








sidiary of General Motors established at 
Osaka, Japan, in 1927 for the assembly 
of cars. This plant, and the Ford assem- 
bly at Yokohama, have produced about 
80% of the automobiles now in use in 
Japan. The American Automobile esti- 
mated that about 112,000 motor vehicles 





were registered in the Japanese Empire 
at the beginning of 1934 (approxi- 
mately the number registered in Ari 
zona). Only a handful of the cars were 
imported from Europe. 

Military developments in Japan in 
recent years have revived interest in a 
domestic automobile industry. For more | 
than 5 years, Japanese companies have 
been producing vehicles on a_ small 
scale, most of them trucks made on a 
government subsidy basis. 

In 1932, the Dat Automobile Manu- 
facturing Co. added to its small truck 
line a cycle-car which seemed practical 
for sale in Japan where roads are nar- 
row and the scale of living low. 

Last year, production of heavy trucks 
for military use was increased by several 
companies. Acquisition of Manchuria, 
with its vast distances and more suitable 
terrain for road-building, stimulated the 
home industry 

No Alarm Here 

These recent moves by Japan to con- 
trol the automobile industry within the 
country are not viewed with alarm in the 
United States. Consumption in the Em- 
pire is small and, at the present standard 
of living, is not likely soon to expand 


Automotive sales in 1933 throughout 
the country scarcely exceeded 10,000 


units. Also, the Japanese so far have 
shown small ability at this particular 
line of mechanics. Only if Japanese con- 
trol over China increases to the point of 
forcing up tariffs against American cars 
will the threat become really serious. 
Nippon’s rapid conquest of Britain’s 


cotton textile markets around the world, | 


its spectacular rise to second place as a 
world producer of rayon, the fright of 
numerous European manufacturers at 
the sight of Japan-made bicycles laid 


down at almost any port for less than | 
have | 


$5—all these accomplishments 
stirred a genuine fear of Japanese com- 
petition. In lines, this is well 
founded. In a little study of 
the facts removes the bogey 


some 


others, 
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Japanese Linen is another of Crane's Fine Papers. 


It is the choice of many business houses 
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Business Abroad 


Hitler-Mussolini conference, German internal friction, 
French suspicion—all stimulate war fears. German debt 


moratorium brings threats of active retaliation. 


Busi- 


ness lags in France; no longer advancing in Britain; ad- 


vaneing slowly in Germany. 


a) 
Kurope 
EuROPEAN News Bureau (lWireless)— 
he threat ot war held first interest 
throughout Europe this week. The guess 
everywhere is: Where will it begin? 
ind what will be the lineup ? 

Willingness of France to ally herself 
with Russia, despite the probability of 
Russo-Japanese troubles in the near 
future, roused Europe to the serious 
ness of the situation. Germany is the 
sorest spot in Europe. As though sud- 
denly aware of the seriousness of Ger- 
many’s isolation, Hitler flew to Mus- 
solint for a conference. Europe 
immediately visualized an _ alliance 
which, in the present upset state of 
affairs in Central Europe, might easily 
develop into the old riple Alliance 
splitting Europe through the middle. 

Britain is obviously pro-French. 
Poland is expected to swing back to 
closer relations with Paris, now that 
Hitler has made a gesture to cooperate 
with Italy. None of the Versailles- 
created states in Europe can afford to 
be on the side of Germany, which nat- 
urally hopes for a revision of frontiers. 
Whatever evidences there may have 
been in the last vear of cooling relations 
between France and her satellites, dit- 
ferences are likely to be patched up in 
an emergency, 

Internal Crisis 

\nother reason for uneasiness is the 
evident internal crisis in Germany. Not 
only is the financial situation acute and 
the industrial program beginning to 
show signs of slowing down before 
Hitler arrives at promised goals, but 
the moderate and extremist elements in 
the Nazi party are at odds. It is too 
early to tell how much of the spectac- 
ular news coming out of Germany is 
inspired to prepare the way for a mod- 
eration of policy, and how much is in- 
dicative ot genuine weakness in the 
Nazis’ hold on the country. 

Concrete preparations for war con- 
tinue in every country. France has 
voted an increase in military appropri- 
ations; Italy 1s building more warships ; 
Russia has not reduced the number otf 
troops on the Manchukuo _ border; 
Japan’s military orders still keep domes- 
tic factories humming. 

Trade wars are not at an end. France 
and Great Britain have ended their bit- 
terest struggle by making concessions 
in both directions. France and Germany 
are beginning negotiations for a new 
trade treaty. Neither can afford to lose 
the other as a customer. 

Real battle may come between Britain 
and her Dominions as a result of the 
differences which have risen between 
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Canada votes inflation. 


Britain and two good customers—Ger- 
many and Japan. In both cases, Britain 
buys more than she sells. In both cases, 
Britain wants to use this adverse trade 
balance to fight her battle. But in both 
cases the Dominions buy less than they 
sell to Germany and to Japan. The 
issue may weaken Empire ties before 
it is settled. 


France 


Business recession continues for 


ninth successive month. Rains 


break drought menace. 


Paris (Woereless)—Even after allow- 
ing for seasonal influences, French eco- 
nomic activity continues to decline. 
Worried manufacturers gloomily point 
out that there has been no break in the 
trend since it began early last autumn. 
Production indices reveal the facts: 


Sept. 2 June 2 
1933 193 
General index......... 11 103 
RO vc cecnaeex 79 69 
Building Samer 90 87 


Due to the new Franco-British trade 


| , 
BRITISH REPAIR FEAT—Overhauling of two pairs of giant dock 
tons a pair) at Middlebrough required hoisting them out of position and floating 


them up a slipway. Constructed in 1904, the gates had been in constant use 


accord, however, textile manufacturers 


are heartened, for, without knowing 


definitely the terms of the agreement, 


they do know that French textiles will 
be accorded substantial export facilities 






in the United Kingdom. 

Despite the recent continued rise of 
rentes and the willingness of the public 
to lend to the government, recent nu- 
merous sporadic political outbursts such 
as the Toulouse riot this week vive evi- 
dence that the political strain is still 
great and is gaining momentum. 

So tar, government efforts to bring 
down the costs have been ineffective, 
barring only the torced suspension of 
the application of the new law allowing 
another 15% increase in house rents 
which was to be applied July 1 but now 
is postponed until July, 1935 

The retail price index at the end of 
May stood at 478 against 481 in Sep- 
tember of last year, while the number 
of registered unemployed totals 323,427, 
against 226,634 on the same dates. 

Young Bonds Up 

Despite the German decision to apply 
«a moratorium, Young bonds rose more 
than 10% in Paris due to the expected 
lecision of the British and French gov- 
ernments to assure interest payments 
out of German imports. Meanwhile, new 
Franco-German trade negotiations are 
on foot in Berlin and it is the impres- 
sion here that France will be able now 
to obtain substantial concessions while 
at the same time providing protection 
for exporters against losses from ex- 
change manipulations and fluctuations. 

The price of farm products has risen 
slightly due to the drought in France, 
with speculators taking a short position 
particularly on the incoming oat crop. 
Rains this week have somewhat im- 
proved the outlook for crops. 





irmstrongs, Ltd 


ever since. The repair job was done by Vickers-Armstrongs. 
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NEW LEAGUE HOME 


will house the League of Nations. 


Germa ny 


Business lags due to political and 
currency uncertainties. Fear of 
Ersatz and Hamsterer causes buy- 
ing rush in cities. 
BERLIN (Ilireless)—Things are mov 
ing rapidly in Germany. Chancellor 
Hitler has conferred with Premier Mus- 
Protests, 
from every 


solini at Venice (page 26). 
even threats, have come 
major creditor following the announce- 
ment of the moratorium on Germany’s 
debts. Friction in the Nazi ranks came 
before the public during the week with the 
protest of von Papen. Instead of a seri- 
ous rupture, Germans believe the open 
controversy marks the beginning of a 
change of policy on the part of the 
Nazis. Hitler has had trouble with the 
extreme wings of his party for some 
time. This move seems to indicate that 
moderates are winning. 
Recovery Is Slower 

Business generally is disturbed, de- 
spite several encouraging developments. 
While most industries reflected produc 
tion gains in both April and May, the 
number of unemployed who were ab 
sorbed in May totaled only 80,000, in 
comparison with 190,000 in April. 
While the transter moratorium will 
allow Germany to accumulate foreign 
exchange, the threat of mark devaluation 
is only temporarily removed. There is 
still little hope that Berlin will be abl 
to avoid the move eventually. Perhaps 
it can be deferred until fall. 

Though the number of unemployed at 
the end of May was scarcely half thx 
total at that time in 1933, the govern- 
ment, in order to carry out its promis¢ 
to reduce this number below the 2 mil- 
lion mark before Aug. 1, is being forced 
to plan an extension of the relief works 
already under way, and is bringing pres 
sure to bear on farmers to engage urban 
unemployed for the crop season 
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Wide World 
When finished this Geneva (Switzerland) development 
Buildings cover 18,000 sq.yd. 


which have been 


Commodity price 
iwging ever since January have re 
sumed their upward movement Che 


general wholesale price index, which 
declined from 96.3 in January to 95.8 1n 
\pril, showed a slight increase in May, 
when it advanced to 96.2 
This small recovery does not, how 
ever, adequately reflect the actual price 
trend. But for stringent 
regulations with a view to preventing 
any inflation of the present price level 
the price advances of the past month 
would have been much more pronounced 
in response to a gloomy crop outlook 
and the 
tions on raw materials imports. 
Emergency Rations 
Spurred by drastic raw materials im 
port restrictions, German industry is 
teverishly scrutinizing all possibilities of 
saving and substitution, with a view to 


rovernment 


price-raising eftect Of restric 


nitigating the evil effects of these meas- 
ures on her domestic and foreign sal 
Phe self-imposed blockade, necessitate 
by the critical foreign exchange situ 
ation but unnecessarily carried to ex 
tremes of military self-reliance by Nazi 
enthusiasts, presents 
inalogies with war-time industrial con 
trol when all efforts of Germany’s best 
technicians and industrialists were di 
rected toward the creation of “Ersatz 
stoffe” or substitutes for the failing sup 
plies of raw materials cut off by the 
\lhied block ide. 

The Rubber Control Board recently 
issued regulations 
grams the quantity of rubber that manu- 
facturers are allowed to use for each 
bicycle tire. Though technically this 
may not affect the quality of the tires, 
manutacturers apprehend that this limi 
tation might prejudice their export sales 
Their toreign have been 
offered a most welcome sales argument 
iinst the use of German tires. 

Che Copper Control Board also has 
issued an order along this line. Hence 
forth the use of copper tor open-all 
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Great Britain 
London uncertain over attitude 


to take in German default. New 
complications in trade war with 
Tokyo. Britain is pro-French in 
controversy on the Continent. 
New credits for industry. 


LONDON (Cable )—When_ the overn 
ment made its pt pt and firm reply 
to B rlin that i « plet debt mor 
torium would be met in Britain with 
conscription of German balances through 
i clearing house, financial London’s fi 
reaction was one of pleasure When 
omeon called to light the fact that 
Germany's tavorable trade balance witl 
the United Kingdom amount to 3 
llion marks, but that the bal witl 
e Empire as a w iS 4 Whi 
rk grainst (rx i il otatr 
develope 
In the two ye ( Ott 
nic ict \ ( b | the 
I pledged themselves to buy fi 
from each other, th the outsi 
orld, Britain |} l ed that the pl 
ha its bad a vell a I rood point 
Most striking evidence tf the problem 
it can create can few month a ) 


when the United Kingdom decided 1 


combat Japane { textile competition 
with a system of quota Lhe coloni 

were forced to take milar move but 
the Dominions, naturally, were left to 
ict for themsel ve \nd they very det 
initely are in no mood t trike at Japa 
which has come to be one of their maj 

market India me to tern wit! 
Tokyo, and temporarily ha no prob 
lem Canada and Australia int to de 
business with the Japaness In fact, 


\ustralia felt that Britain’s stern action 
was sufficient cause for a specia! and 
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much-heralded visit to Japan of a spe- 
cial Australian trade delegation which 
made promises of opening up the Aus- 
tralian market to certain Japanese prod- 
ucts. It was a gesture provoked by the 
threat from Tokyo to shift wool pu 
chases In recent yeai 
Japan has taken as much of Australia’s 
wool clip as Britain 
Boomerang 

A similar complication now presents 
itself in connection with retaliation plans 
against Germany. If Britain makes any 
move against Germany, it will react un- 
favorably on the Dominions, and in 
turn, on their purchases in Britain 
Kqually if not more important, it will 
force further action by them in a course 
away from that of London, and empha 


size growing economic differences. 
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Faced with these complications, Lon- 


|dlon is soberly hoping that Germany will 


come to terms without forcing the issue. 
Che end of the trade war with Frances 


is welcomed. In the new agreement, just 
signed, British cotton, coal, and engi 
neering industries will benefit most, and 


French silk manufacturers win the larg- 


est return concessions. The silk con 
cession is made by setting up import 
quotas, and definitely works again 

Japanese imports. Owing to the exist 


ing Anglo-Japanese trade treaty now it 
existence, discriminat ry action 
Japan by tariffs is not possible, and 
iny case tariff against Japan would 
lave to be at least 250: ad valorem to 
ve effective. 

Britain is suspending judgment re- 
garding the Hitler-Mussolini meeting 
pending announcement of France’s atti- 
tude. It is generally believed in London 
that Hitler’s internal crisis plus tl 
very realistic influence of Mussolini is 
likely to modity both German internal 
and external policy to a more concili- 
Britain is ready to support 
the expected German-Italian policy at 


1 
} 


} 


« 


atory tone. 


both the disarmament and League meet 
ings (page 26). There is still consid 
erable fear for Austrian sovereignty, 


1 


nd more than a trace of worry that the 
recent meeting in Venice wl revive 
franco-Polish relations and_ possibl 
create new tensions. The general tret 
in Britain is pro-French. 

Credit for Industry 

Che institution of Credit for Industry, 
Ltd., by the United Dominions Trust 
(qa grandchild of the Bank of England) 
has been followed recently by the an- 
nouncement that the House 
Investment Trust (a normal public cor 
pany) is to register a new company to 
supply capital to new industries in sums 
of from £5,000 upward. _The difference 
between the two will be that, where 
Credit for Industry takes only a mort- 
gage interest from money advanced, th 
new company will actively participate in 
profits either by holding shares in the 
small business it helps or by taking the 
projects to public issue tor payment 
partly in cash and partly in shares. The 
response to Credit for Industry has been 
large, though a fair proportion of appli- 
cants have had nothing tangible to offer 
is security. Such cases may find help 
from the new company. 

Among the influences affecting the 


\ 


Charter 





Some 
COMMERCE CHIEF—Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison starts to work as the 
new head of the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce. 


industrial section of the stock market, 
there is beginning to show a growing 
apprehension of a Labor government 
coming to power in 1936. 
elections have encouraged this belief 
The feeling of many big investment 
1 merchant bankers is that the 


trusts and 


present National government is losing 


, + | 
Re cent bDy- 


ground and will continue to lose ground 
unless and until it produces a daring 
long-term policy which will rally the 
mass of the voters. The feeling, nat 
ural enough, is that while a -swing to 
Labor is possible, it is dangerous to put 
money into industries which may be 
nationalized, suppressed, or crippled 
vithin three years. Business Il eek's 
correspondent understands on good au 


thority that several prominent men in 
financial London have been in conter- 
ence with high Parliamentary author- 
ities and that a new “planning policy for 
the National government” will probably 


be framed and announced shortly 


Far East 


Chinese construction continues. 
Japanese foreign trade rises stead- 
ily. Diversification encouraged 
among Manchukuo farmers. 


ConpDITIONS in the Far East have not 
changed much during the week. Ther: 
is still tension between Russia and 
Japan; the political situation in Toky: 
has not improved; low 
and the unfavorable outlook for silk 


brought another protest from Japanes 


cocoon price 


h 
Hla 
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going ahead 
highway construction on a large scale. 
Major interest in Japan centers in the 


farmers; China is 


trade negotiations with the 
Dutch at Batavia, but no information 
has yet been released. Confronted with 
the higher tariff barriers which Britain 
and the colonies have imposed on Japa- 
nese goods, Japan is attempting to retal 
iate by driving new trade agreements 
with the Dominions, with most of which 
she has an unfavorable balance. Most 
progress has been made with Australia. 
Both exports and imports continue to 
expand. 

Susiness in Manchuria is expanding 
under the stimulus of Japanese military 
construction and the encouraging of 
more diversified farming. Farmers are 
being encouraged in their diversification 
program by gifts of cotton seed which, 
it is hoped, will be planted in place of 
sova beans in large areas. 


pending 


Latin America 


Revolution 
settles business. 
Colombia improve. 


in Cuba again un- 
Collections in 


RECENT political developments in Cuba 
have again unsettled business. The 
outlook is increasingly less hopeful. 
Revolutionary activities are likely to 
continue until a government representa- 
tive of more of the people than the 
present government is installed. 

Contributing to the uncertainty, at 
least as far as Americans are concerned, 
was the recommendation this week of 
the special committee representing the 
Cuban government that two loans from 
American banks, totaling $60 millions, 
which were contracted by the Machado 
government be declared illegal. Both 
loans carried 54% interest and had been 
contracted by the previous government 
presumably for public works. 

Central America is recovering from 
the effects of last week’s hurricane. 
Collections in Colombia are improving 
following the settlement of the Leticia 
affair and the easing of military pur- 
chases by the government. Chilean 
miners have been engaged by Bolivian 
miners to take the place of men who 
have enlisted and gone to the Chaco 
front. The better demand on world 
markets for copper and tin has stim- 
ulated activity in Bolivian mining areas. 


Canada 


Ottawa votes inflation; new money 
will finance public works. One 
mass buying evil adjusted. Patent 
medicine advertising ambitions 
may be curbed. 


OtTTawA—Canada has voted to inflate 
her currency. Legislation was passed 
this week increasing the Dominion note 
issue from $50 millions to $120 millions. 
Gold cover, now at 40°%, is reduced to 
31%. New legal minimum required by 
international agreement is 25%. About 
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$40 millions of the new money will be 
used to finance a public works program. 

The first concrete result of the dis- 
closures of business practices of big 
companies before the Stevens Committee 
on mass buying and price spreads is re- 
lief for Ontario tobacco erowers. They 
are to have a fixed average price of 27¢ 
for the next three years, with a top price 
of about 35¢. This results from volun 
tary negotiations between 
tives of the growers and large tobacco 
manufacturers. An agreement among 
the manufacturers for better treatment 
to the growers was proposed in the 


represeita- 








Stevens Committee at the time of the 

disclosures and has already been acted | 

upon. 
Income Tax Amended 

Another result of the Stevens investi 
gation is an announcement that the In 
come Tax Act is to be amended to re- 
cover taxes on the distributed earnings | 
of one of the tobacco companies. It was 
revealed at the investigation that the 
president and principal owner of one of 
the companies had been paying himself 
$5,000 a week out of undistributed 
earnings without making any income 
tax return. 

The Hon. H. H. Stevens in public 
addresses is urging the Canadian public 
themselves to remedy conditions dis 
closed by his inquiry. He suggests that 
citizens have it in their own hands to 
prevent large business concerns’ piling 
up huge profits while cutting employees’ 
wages and dealing unfairly with pro- 
ducers. These conditions could be 
remedied by refusal of citizens to pa- 
tronize merchants or manufacturers re- 
sponsible for sw eatshop conditions. 

It is possible, however, that the gov- 
ernment itself will find a more certain 
remedy for some of the conditions re- 
vealed at the inquiry. 

Wheat Is Excluded 

The Senate has amended the Natural 
Products Marketing Act by excluding 
wheat from its provisions. Western 
senators objected to arbitrary control 
over the marketing of the principal 
product of the West. The government, 
when the bill returns to the House, may 
insist on the rejection of the amendment, 
but it is not certain that it will do so as 
the original intention was not to include 
wheat among the products covered by 
the Act. 

Further restriction on the practices 
of patent medicine manufacturers is im- 
posed in legislation now before Parlia- 
ment. Of late, the patent medicine busi- 
ness has been returning to some of its 
old proportions and practices. Recently 
newspaper publishers 
agreement among themselves to censor 
patent medicine advertising. The bill 
now before Parliament prohibits the 
use of labels describing these prepara 
tions as “cures,” “remedies,” ete. 

Canada’s foreign trade jumped 41% 
in May compared to the same month last | 
year, imports and exports amounting to| 
$110 millions as against $78 millions. | 
The increase for two months of the cur-| 

| 


| 


suggested n 





rent fiscal year has amounted to 48%. 

Sales of Canadian hardware to Great 
Britain increased by 100% in the first} 
+ months of 1934 
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eSlveMSwan 
WeN 7, 
EMERSON 


EVER has a fan been so enthusias- 

tically received by those who love 
fine things. And you'll agree that the 
Silver Swan perfectly combines me- 
chanical efficiency and modern design. 
From the rear, no cye-jarring gears offend your 
sense of beauty. The motor and oscillating mech- 
anism are completely enclosed in a smooth, 
bullet shaped, dust-proof case. 
From the side, the Silver Swan is equally at- 
tractive...a perfect harmony of color, line 
and design. 
And head on, looking into the softly whirring 
silvery blades that cool so quictly, you know 
instantly that the Silver Swan — lovely, graceful, 
aristocratic —is truly a fan sensation! 


The Silver Swan—which carries the Emerson 
s-year guarantee and the Good Housekeeping 
Institute Seal of Approval, Serial No. 1565 —is 
now on display where fans are sold. By all means 
sce It. 
ik Emerson manufactures a complete line of s-year 
guarantee far. Al Pa compe te line ] exhau t 
» and ventilating fans for homes and offices. 


ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


wew vorx:~ ST.LOUIS «+ cnicaco 


LEADERS IN THE FAN AND MOTOR 
INDUSTRY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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Money and the Markets 


to 


Treasury dips into the “‘free” gold, banks’ excess re- 


serves go up, government's interest rates down. Stock- 


holders’ suits meet setback in National City case. Bond 


market encourages municipal financing. 


Stocks lose 


some of their gains. Hogs lead in commodity rise. 


Money and Banking 


ne Treasury is again dipping into 
upply of “free” gold by the transte 
izable blocks of gold certificates to tl 
Federal Reserve bank Deposits 
certificates equaled $81 millions in th 
veek ended June 13 and a total of $204 
millions in the past month. Som 
bankers are of the opinion that the 


Treasury 1s building up these deposit 


r the purpose of reducing its floating 
debt, paying its expenditures from. thi 
accounts rather than replacing maturing 
issues. Others feel that the plan 1s to 


enlarge member bank excess reserves, to 
lOWwel nterest rates, pave the way for 
further refunding, force money into in 
dustry 
Can Show Results 

Both effects are noticeable. On June 
20 the Treasury had a maturity of $100 
millions of bills but issued only $75 
millions. Member bank excess reserves 
are estimated to have gone to or above 
the former record high of $1.7 billion and 
interest rates on sovernment obligations 
have fallen. The new issue of bills was 
disposed of on a discount basis equiv- 
alent to an annual interest rate of 0.07%, 
the lowest basis at which ‘Treasury bills 


iVé ld. (sovernment b nds have also 
advanced into new high territory, sug- 
esting that the next piece of long-tert 
federal financing may carry a coupon 
ft le than 3° 

Stockholders’ suits, already pending 
or threatened against dozens if not 
hundreds ot banks, their officers and 
directors (Bl rl i) receive 
i setback thi week througn a decisi 

nded down by Supreme Court Justice 
Dore in t National Citv Bank ca 
Justice Dore held dl { 

mank « n be held resp l kk 
uffered it u ] it depression 
that the $71 mill charged | tocl 
holde1 egligenct ult nee 
managenn need not be retunded. On 
11 1p tant | t 1 vi by lec le | 1¢ 
Justice referred refere the final 
lecision on the claimed excessive dis 


bursements from the management fund 
He conceded that the directors had the 
right to fix salaries and other forms of 
compensation but held that the $19 
millions paid trom this fund to execu- 
tives over a period of years was so large 
that it warranted a full investigation 
rhe offer of the group of New York 
Clearing House banks to make good on 
their alleged pledge to support the Harri 


man National Bank & ( 
iccepted by the ¢ I] t Cur- 
Nin the 20 banks then t! 
( ( ] iorTeet ( J ] f 
to 71 ] ( th di ference he 
twee! t l 1 ] yilities at th 
tit losing | ernment h 
la d u { learin hous 
ly ere linh!] ] o ] 
t g 
ficiency existing at present lf 0006 
the depositors also accept this com- 
promise agreement, thes hin banl 
will thereupon be freed from furth 


liability. 
Financial Bills That Lost 
The adjournment of Congress found a 


number of bills important to the banking 
community shut out of a vote. Promi 
nent among them were the two inflation 
iry measures, the McLeod bill, that 
would pay off the depositors of clos 
hanks, and the Frazier-Lemke bill, that 
ld h \ h ec l 9p ernie 
uire farm mortgages in ext ige f 
eenbacl Phi nibus banking | 
nta iw a large numbe of relativel 
amendments to the Banking A 
lso died. Cong wal lea Ss 
pressed the opinion that these bills will 


brought up again in the next session. 


Bonds 


THe bond market hesitated this week 
after coming close to the highs of last 
\pril, but such softness as appeared wa 
located mostly in the second-grade and 
speculative issues. Investment bonds 
remained firm but quiet. The prospect 
would seem to point to a renewal of the 
price advance of higher-grade issues, 
but states and cities are hurrying to take 
advantage of the present market. 
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New York City has watched the quo- 
tations tor its obligations rise mat 
rially in recent weeks and is planning a 
$60-million bond sale on June 10. Ot 


this amount, $12 millions will probably 
be in the form of serial bonds running 
from 1 to 36 vears, and $48 millions 


\lmost 


will have a 48-year maturity. 


the entire sum will be needed to fund 
the $58.5 millions of corporate stock 
notes which have been renewed from 
time to time in the past 2 vears or more, 


] ¢ 


and which now bear 53% interest. The 
Comptroller is thinking of fixing a 4% 
interest rate for the bonds and 
hopes to receive a premium above par. 
New York State has asked for bids on 
an issue of $30 millions emergency re 
lief bonds and expects to obtain the 
funds for less than the 22% basis that 
was bid for its offering of months 


new 


a few 
ago. 
Land Bank Offering 
The public offering of $131.4 millions 
of Federal Land Bank 4s made this 
week attracted a flood of cash subscrip- 
tions. Priced at 100} to vield 3.90% 
these bonds will provide funds to retire 
a like amount of 43s with an interest 
saving of close to $1 million a vear. As 
most of the will be exchanged, 
those sold for cash will probably total 
less than $50 millions, but subscriptions 

of over $400 millions were received. 


b mm ls 


Stocks 


STOCKS 


this week were reactionary, 
losing most of the gains of the week 
preceding. Industrial shares are now 
resting at about the level of the first 


half of January but both utilities and 
rails are still able to show a net advance 
tor the year to date. In the current 
lrop, rails have suffered less than other 
groups cle spite the passage by Congress 
of the Railroad Retirement Bill. 
Railroad Coordinator Eastman men- 
tioned in a speech, scarcely a month ago, 
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that he was going deeply into the sub 


jects of retirement annuities for super 
annuated employee unemployment 
benefits, dismissal wages, etc He hoped 
to be able to work out a program whic! 


I 


would afford reasonable protection t 


labor without stifling rail recovery prog- 


studies have not yet bee! 
completed. They are expt cted to re 
sult in a sounder, 
tem than the present te 


As passed, the Act 


ress. These 
more inclusive sy 
porary plan. 

now provides tor 


the retirement of any employee attaining 
the age of 65 or who has completed 30 


years’ service, upon a pension based o1 
his period of service. Both employee 
carriers are to contribute toward 
railroad retirement fund to be 
} 


istered by a retirement board 


an 
} 


admin 


Pension Cost to Railroads 

The Act calls tor a contributior 
the emplovee that will be initially 2 
of such part of his monthly wage o 
salary as is below $300. The railroad 
will be called upon to make payment 
of double that amount, or initially 4 
Statisticians, endeavoring to 


just how much the carriers will have t 
turn over to the fund under this Act 
have arrived at an approximate figure 
ot $50 ; But all that 
amount will not be an additional outla 

Many of the roads already have 
systems of their own that have require 
substantial contributions each vear. T] 
\ct provides for the taking over ot 


millions a year. 


pension 
l 


such systems by the board with appre 
priate adjustments in_ benefits. rl 
increased cost to all Class I road ill 
probably be considerably less than $25 
millions a year and much of this 1 

be recovered through the forced retire 
ment of emplovees no longer efficient 
Certain officials feel that the gran 

f these pensions should result also im a 

[ 


relaxation oO! labor rule 


that now pr 
vent Wages unde 
the basic dav tend to fantast 
with the high speeds that are com 
into vogue. 


economic operation 


be conn 


estimate 


} 


Commodities 


‘A PECTACULAR fall n hos prices fea- 
tured wholesale mark Heavy hogs 
Le ed to $5.15, fully $1 1 than la 
\\ ek ind the ] | 2. e Oct 
ber oteet i ( 
but much mor tely, Gi 
were firm, t 1 ims aroul 
97 ( h « nat Ov ehet 
Jul cotton ha hit 12.1 hest 
for this delive l, but re 
ceded on Wedne 04 Hick 
at around 10 ibber t un 
13.70 re slight 

The metal 1 I ( ul 
Copper is holding at 9¢ with fey l 
\ director of the copper « ’ is been 
appointed to clarify its complexiti 
May deliveric I ppel re report 
at 40,000 ton nst luction 
about 30,000 tor ead remains at 4¢ 
zine at 4.254, and ti unchanged with 


the peculative el ent m control of the 


1 


mat t 
The Silver Act 
Che Silver Purchase \ct, which 
kes it the declared policy of the 
United State to acaquire 25° ot it 
metary Lo I b rned 
by) the LD re cl ty ‘ ent pri 
tor dome pu t to exceed 
NU e, but L rec 
51) profit ta | ( litv Ex- 
nge Issuc l | { 
trading in silver f ban 
but the m to 
dampen specul eivit th 
future market ( rend 
ae | ct 1 hed 1 | | t Id] t! 1) 
tio 
Whol ic price +. 1 t 
« hest level 5 I] 
cl harp | 1 1.2 | nt 
la ‘ he re I ( ct I 
lar 1 uct di ( | n l 
3p f Ihe , ‘ 
vholk le pric { ‘ r t weel 
' is eqn ent 10s t tl 
10-14 ivera ( ed t at 
l ( lie 
prices have « no su 
vance. Prices of 10 selected import 
co ulities de toa ( 160 
on June 4, from the recent high of 165 
m Mav 7, where prices of 10 selected 
export commoditi at the ume time 
ncreased fre 150 154. World wheat 
1 ( ] ve mcre 1 consid | du 
Ing the past fe eel le t index 
ot 16 other internat odities 
has fluctuated within a nar rang 


\\ hol 


sale price i! the currencit ot 


8 foreign countri which take about 
75 of our agricultural « ts declined 
lightly from February t \pril Dur 
i! lay, prices were lower in Canada 
England, Germany, France and Ital 
Farm Land Coming Back 
During the vear ended Mar. 1, tarm 
re il estat value i reported by thi 
Departme \g! t } ved i 
ley crease for t time sin 
1920. TI e value | 
e int | te ( 
3 noints higher ai 
ie lowest level 1912 
is recorded | | Ll valu 
ire 24% below the 1914 level that 
33 











JUST PUBLISHED 


An examination 
of advertising 
copy testing 


—its methods 





TESTING 
AWERTISEMENT 
—the results T 


TESTING 


—their features 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


by s E. 
Vice-President, 


FIRTH 
McCar Erickson, In 


282 pages, 5}x8, $2.50 


Shall more dependence be placed on impersonal 
tests? 
tre the claims of copy testers borne out by the 


records? 


How good have been the opportunities of the 
testers to pursue their labors’? 
Ifow typical have been their cases? 


To what extent are they consistent with one 


another? 
applied? 


How can their proposals be 


liere is a book that dig into the whole 
question of copy testing, and in the form of 
a round-table discussion presents the views 
ot widely-known advertising men. The book 
presents no favorite system of testing. In- 
tead, all systems are examined and ap- 
praised for strength or weakness—for their 
limitations, for their variations, and for 


new possibilities of development. 


Discusses such questions as: 


—ilo inquiries mean anything to a sales manager? 
tested? 


—loes testing require special preparation of copy? 


—how can “blind” advertising be 


—should you test appeals or ads? 
testing? 


advertiser himself control? 


—how much has anyone done with copy 


—which tests can the 


“attention value” getting too much at- 


ome hi 


—will copy testing revolutionize space buying? 


headlines? 
yardstick for 


—how about standardized 


order sales furnish any 
advertiser? 


—do mail 
the general 


The book brings together for the 
| pertinent available material on me 


first time 
thods 


of testing advertisements It examines th 

iterial critically—it attempts to fix the 

stinctions and limitations of each kind of 
test, as well as to add some refinements and 
originations that seem to be without prece 
dent Much of it is cast in readable dia- 
logue form. 

See it 10 days on approval 
Send this coupon 
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at 76 con tra ts with 1920, 127 in 
1925, os 115 in 1! 
The eoitesl trend in farm real estate 
ilues 5 sierthated to the turn in farm 
income, particularly in the cotton, grain, 
and tobacco areas; to renewed tlow Oo! 
edit facilities, ten ling to remove 
sure for forced liquidation, and to lower 


pre ‘ 


taxes on farm real estate in some areas. 
On this latter point, the Department of 
\griculture last February showed that, 


in 1932, the real estate tax per acre in 
the United States was 46¢ as against 
53¢ in 1931 and the high of 584 in 
1929, but contrasting with 24¢ in 1914. 
A ake paged report for 16. states 
showed a further decrease of 13° 
the 1932 in 1933. \t the pri 
showing it looks as thoug! 

income for 1934 will be 
igainst $6.4 billions last vear. 


average 
ent 1 ross 
farm about $7.5 


billions 


M organ’s Bank 


America’s foremost private bank- 
ing house includes a statement in 
its ig monener™ to underwriting. 


Tue colorful House of Morgan has now 
hecome J. P. Morgan & Co., private 
bankers, licensed under Article IV of 
the Banking Law of the State of New 


York. Shortly after the death of his 
father, the present J. P. Morgan laid a 
suggestion before his partners. “Let 
us,” he said in effect, “hereafter con- 
duct a bond and security business upon 
a strict commission basis.” But there 
have been many changes in conditions 
luring the intervening 20 years and the 
firm has never allowed this dictum to 
interfere with its ability to adjust itself 
to these changes. 

During the war Morgan & Co. was 


appointed purchasing agent of the Allies 
in addition to handling their American 
financing. The firm became the largest 
buyer of munitions and supplies that th 





world has ever seen, successfully handl- 
ing billions of dollars of materials of 
all kinds for a reputed commission of 
1%. Despite post-war competition, Mor- 
gan’s W as the most impor- 


tant underwriting house during the boom 


as recognized 


decade and a participation in its offer- 
ings was sought by all retailers of secu- 
rities. To a considerable extent the 
rm te of these deals was made pos 
sible hrough the use of money deposited 
with it by its customers and others. But 


Banking .\ct forced all private bank 


ers to choose between the deposit and 
security ends of the business before 
June 16 of this year, and J. P. Morga: 


chose the ce posit end 

Having made this 
still had one mor 
They could 


choice, the pa 
decision to 


rtners 
make 
submit to examination eith, 


by the Federal Reserve Bank or tl 
State Banking Department. The sele 
tion of the state authorities—of New 
York for the New York house and 


Pennsylvania for Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia branch of the firm—has 


resulted 


in the recently published statement of 
condition, first to be voluntarily given 
out in the history of the organization 


The only other statements of J. P. Mor 
gan & Co. which the public has e 


seen are those introduced into the record 
of the Sen: lh investigation in May, 
1933, the late of which was dated 
Mar. 31, 1933, 


Going Up 
This year’s statement shows a per 
manent capital of $25 millions and sur 
$32.6 mil- 


plus and partners’ balances of 
6 millions 


f 
lions, a total net worth of $57 
as compared with $44.8 millions last 
March. A substantial part of this gain 
may be attributed to an appreciation in 
the value of securities held. By far the 


largest amount of the investment ac 
count is now carried in U. S. gover: 
ment securities, with a face value ol 
$169 millions. Deposits are $33 mil 


lions higher, standing at $271.8 millions 


in June. 
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Editorially Speaking — 


DrouGHT has been hounding other 
countries this year too. England is suf- 
fering a water shortage which, in some 
regions, is said to be the worst in a cen- 
tury. Dried up pastures, dying livestock, 
seared crops appear everywhere, while 
some cities are fearful of their water 
supply. King George has ordered that 
watering of the roy al gardens at Windsor 
be discontinued. In France water short- 
age has resulted in widespread forest 
fires, crops are beginning to suffer, and 
serious damage 1s predicted if rain 
doesn’t come soon. Drought in Russia 
has caused a sudden spiritual twist that 
upsets some Communist leaders. Rus- 
sian peasants, who were prevailed upon 
to denounce religion, are now reported 
turning to prayer in some sections in 
hopes for rain. Other religious practices, 
such as sacrifices and sprinkling one 
another with water, have reappeared. 


BEER taverns and gardens are expected 
to take a large percentage of the electric 
fans sold this summer. Since most of 
the parlors opened after the 1933 sum- 
mer season, few are said to be equipped 
with fans, practically none with air con 
ditioning. An electrical supply firm 
estimates that in the city of Indianapolis 
500 beer parlors have opened up within 
the past year, many the past six months. 


A WALL Srreer brokerage house sold 
16 /983383 of a share of Standard Oil 
of Kansas stock (a 10-year old poOsses- 
sion) the other day for the princely sum 
of $10. Somebody with plenty of pencils 
and time figures a full share at that rate 
would come to $614,614. Lots of peo- 
ple will now be trying to sell their shares 
in pieces of 16/983383. 


MANY pet schemes are being bandied 
around in Washington by people who 
would like to dip their fingers into 
Uncle Sam's treasure vaults. Here are 
a few mining and engineering proposi- 
tions for federal financing that have been 
ventured by hopeful sponsors: Extrac- 
tion of gold and silver from the Colo- 
rado River at Boulder Dam, no doubt 
based on the idea that the stream, flow- 
ing through one of the richest rare 
metal areas of the country, has collected 
in its silt residues of the metal; estab- 
lishment of a domestic tin industry and 
its protection behind a tariff wall; 
unwatering of mines in the Tri-State 
area, Arkansas, Illinois, and Missouri, 
tO provide employment and open new 
sources of supply for lead and zinc; 
erection of small smelters in strategic 
points in every mining state, this on 
the theory that there is considerable ore 
in the country from which metal could 
be recovered if it were not uneconomical 
to transport it to existing private smelt 
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against only $1,118,109,534 on the 1919 


ers. Many other projects are in the air. 
One, a power project at Passamaquoddy, 
Me., by which it was hoped to harness 
the tides and manufacture aluminum 
from imported bauxite, was turned down 


by PWA. 


App June graduates: International Busi 
ness Machines soon will augment its 
field sales force, already the largest in| 
the company’s history, by a new class of | 
graduates from its sales school at Endi- 
cott, N. Y. The company’s domestic 
sales so far this year are reported the 
best ever made. Sales throughout the 
world are the best since the record year 
of 1930. 


public debt, as re- 
reached a new 


THE nation’s gross 
vealed by the Treasury, 


high record this week—$27,005,438, 
125. That overshadows the previous 
high of $26,596,701,648, recorded 
Aug. 31, 1919. The net debt is still 
lower though, for the Treasury cash 
balance stands above $23 billions as 


date. 


SHIP passengers may now send Sea Let- 
ter Telegrams persons anywhere in 
the United States, announces Radio- 
marine Corporation of America, RCA 
subsidiary. The new service is designed 
for messages which do not require fast 
telegraphic delivery ashore. The RCA 
coastal station to which the Sea Letter 
Telegram (25 words minimum) is 
wired will forward it to the addressec 
by first class mail or airmail, at the op 
tion of sender. The service is available 
on both foreign and American ships. 
Base rate is $2.50 for 25 words, and 
10¢ for each additional word. 

AERODYNAMICS experts, who should 
know their streamlining, felt our Edi 
torially Speaking piece on the subject 
(BW —Jun2'34) wasn't quite fair to 
streamlining. Taking the Burlington 
Zephyr as an example, the most con 
servative of three engineers estimates its 
wind resistance (when making 100 
m.p.h.) at 20% below that of a stand 
ard unstreamlined train. Since the roll- 
ing and air resistance of the Zephyr are 
roughly equal, the reduction of 20% in 
air resistance would be equivalent to a 
reduction of 10% in total resistance. 
That in turn, it is calculated, would pro 
duce a difference of about 5% in speed 
Allowing for the decrease of average 
speed due to the inclusion of the ac 
celerating period within the period of | 
the test, the streamlined train, on the 
basis of calculations, I 


these would be 
ahead of the standard 


about 4.5 miles 








train, as against 6,000 feet as concluded 
in the other story. 


CIRCULATES 7° COOLER BREEZE 


‘GUTHFAN, 
el 


For better health in the | for better work in the 
office; and for bette: patronage in restaurants, theatres 
hotels and stores —investigate the sensational new 
Guthfan- the first rad al iv f vement in electric fans 
for 35 years 

The Guthfan draws 7° « er air upward from the 
floor level. Revolving blades then force the air outward 


toward the walls on a downward angle. The Guthlan 
produces a complete and gentle distributi 
freshing revitalized ai th u 3 st the entire room 
without danger of drafts or direct blast annoyances 

The Guthfan circulates more and « 
wider area than three ordinary 16-in. electric fans 
at half their cost to operate. Furnished with 
lighting fixtures. Easy to install. It is used in government 
buildings throughout the country. Some of the out 
standing organizations that have recently installed 
Guthfans are: SH. Kress Ce Montgomery -Ward 
American Railway Expre ss, Army & Navy YMCA 
Panama Canal Zone, F. W. Woolworth 


GUTH SUPER ILLUMINATOR > 


Positively increases sales 
and prevents eye fatigue of 
sales and office employees pi: 
Results in 100% merchan 
dising efficiency. Attractive 
moderne simplicity — effi- 
cent — inexpensive 

We manufacture every 
thing in lighting equipment 
including SAFETY GLOBE 
HOLDERS, at lowest com 
petitive prices. 
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“In Kind” 


Secretary Hull’s pointed hint to the British 
government that war debtor nations might 
well consider the possibilities of paying in 
kind, since they protested so vigorously that 
they could not pay in money without dis- 
rupting the exchanges and producing other 
dire effects, must have been intended seri- 
ously, after all, for the Administration is fol- 
lowing the idea through. On another page 
we publish the news that government experts 
are making elaborate factual studies of what 
commodities we might accept as war debt 
payment, and how much of each. 

It is a plan shot through with a preposter- 
ous fallacy. There are so many objections to it 
that it never will progress beyond the dis- 
cussion stage. The discussion will merely 
prove again that there is no way to dodge 
the brutal fact that we cannot be paid unless 
we will cease exporting goods, or else relend 
the money we are paid. And, of course, the 
latter alternative isn’t really “payment” at all. 

To make perfectly clear how payment in 
kind would work, let us follow such a trans- 
action through its course. We must begin 
by recognizing the fact that Great Britain 
buys more from us than we do from her. 
That means that every dollar we pay her for 
rubber she needs to pay us for cotton. Now 
it is proposed that we accept $180 millions 
worth of rubber as payment on war debt. 
The British government would take pounds 
sterling from its treasury and buy the rubber 
from British producers. The rubber would 
be shipped to the United States. Our gov- 
ernment would sell it to tire manufacturers 
for dollars. The dollars, deposited in our 
treasury, would reduce the amount the Brit- 
ish government owes us. 

But the British rubber man would be paid 
in pounds. He would get no dollars at all. He 
cannot buy cotton with pounds. Pounds 
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sterling are no good in Texas. They must 
be exchanged for dollars, which is the simple 
origin of the exchange market. 

Had the rubber been purchased by Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the ordinary channels 
of trade, the exchange would have been 
created. The British exporter of rubber 
would have acquired $180 millions in dollar 
credits in New York. In actual practice, in- 
stead of buying cotton himself, he undoubt- 
edly would have sold his dollar credits to a 
Manchester spinner. That does not affect 
the principle. 

The bare, unconquerably stubborn fact 
that cannot be dodged is that unless exchange 
is created, international trade must stop. 
There is a theoretical alternative—the ship- 
ment of gold. But as the world stands today, 
it is only theoretical. 

Debt payment in kind, then, comes down 
to the simple essential that we shall be 
obliged to reduce our exports by something 
closely approximating the exact value of the 
imports we accept on war debt account. How 
well that will sit with the farm states, anyone 
can guess for himself. 

Almost anyone should be able also to fore- 
cast with how much eagerness the European 
will vote to tax himself to buy rubber from 
himself. Or how eagerly American im- 
porters and European exporters will wel- 
come the chance to get out of business, and 
let two governments take it Over. 

But the proposal does one thing, at least. 
It disposes of the popular supposition that 
the policies of this Administration are 
formed after consultation with a “Brain 
Trust,” largely composed of theoretical econ- 
omiusts. 

The Brain Trust must be through. 
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